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THE GUITAR. 
From the Monthly Magazine. 
How sweet, at twilight’s peaceful hour, 
When night-flowers greet each rising star, 
Alone, in some secluded bow'r, 
To touch the silver-toned guitar. 





Companion of the exiled brave, 
Beloved alike in peace and war ! 

The peasant wakes thee, and the slave 
Weeps fondly o’er his mute guitar. 


Dream of the long-forgotten dead, 
Whose notes remind of scenes afar, 
The scattered leaves of roses shed 
Thy numbers breathe, my lone guitar. 


When o’er the festive song I wake, 
Forgetting that e’en mirth may mar 

Its own enjoyment, should I break 
One feeling string, my own guitar. 


I'll take the moral to my breast. 
Nor ever strain a chord so far 

As wound a heart which, rudely prest, 
Would break like thine, my lov'd guitar. 


THE SUNSHINE. 
From Mrs. Howitt’s Christmas Library 
I love the sunshine everywhere,— 
In wood, and field, and glen; 
I love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 





I love it when it streameth in 
The humble cottage door, 

And casts the chequered casement shade 
Upon the red brick floor. 


I love it where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 

To watch among the twining roots 
The gold-green beetles pass. 


I love it on the breezy sea, 
To glance on sail and oar, 

While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore. 


I love it on the mountain-tops, 
Where lies the thawless snow, 
And half a kingdom bathed in light, 

Lies stretching out below. 


And when it shines in forest-glades, 
Hidden, and green, and coel, 

Through mossy boughs, and veined leaves, 
How is it beautiful ! 

How beautiful on litile streams, 
When sun and shade at play, 

Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way ! 

How beautiful, where dragon-flies 
Are wondrous to behold, 

With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and gold ! 


How beautiful, on harvest slopes, 
To see the sunshine lie ; 

Or on che paler reaped tields, 
Where yellow shocks stand high ! 


Oh, yes! I love the sunshine! 
Like kindness or like mirth, 

Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth. 


Upon the earth ; upon the sea ; 
And through the crystal air, 

On piled-up clouds: the gracious sun 
Is glorious everywhere ! 





A LECTURE ON THE PRINCIPLE THAT POETRY 
IS SELF-COMMUNION. 

WRITTEN FOR THE HULL MECHANIC'S INSTITUTE, BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Young Men !—Poets, it is said, know nothing. What, then, can they teach ! 
Nothing, of course, if the saying is true ; but, assuming to be teachers, they may 
choose subjects on which something maybe said by people who know nothing ; 
and in this way, I believe, much business is done. I may be wrong in my 
opinions on that something, or that nothing, which is called poetry ; but I have 
endeavoured tobe right ; and what I shall say to you on this occasion is my 
own, or made such by reflection, for I take no man’s opinions on trust. I come, 
then, to tell you what poetry is—not what that word is—-for, not having learned 
Greek, I don’t know ; and, if I tell you anything about poetry but what you have 
already felt to be true, I am unfit to address you on the subject : for what is 
poetry—what can it be—but the heart speaking to itself! This principle of 
earnest self-communion—on which ail composition purporting to be poetry must 
stand, or, wanting it, fall—I now purpose to elucidate and confirm by examples ; 
because it has been asserted bya great philosopher,* that poetry has no fixed 
principles—as if anything could exist without them ; because agreat living poet,+ 
whose example refutes his theory, declares, if I understand him, that poetry is 
distinguished from prose by being written in verse, or, in other words, that verse, | 
is essential to poetry; and because the history of modern poets, as such, is the | 
history of the revival of poetry in Britain, their distinguishing characteristic | 
being poetry, or earnest common sense—whereas, some of their predecessors | 
often wrote that dullest commonplace which common sense laughs to scorn. | 
Now, this effect must have had a cause ; for, as the earth could not move an | 


inch, as a watch could not go at all, in opposition to the indisputable will of God | 


as declared in his mechanical laws—so only on the axis of its principle can | 


move the universe of poetry, representing the Most High in the heart of man. } 
When a poet, ceasing to commune with himself, addresses others, he may be | 


eloquent, but he is no longer poetical, unless he forget his audience ; and, in that 
case, he is addressing himself, and not others. I never read a poet, from John 
Milton to Robert Nicol, who does not, negatively or positively, exemplify tlie 
principle that poetry is self-communion. Almost every page of Byron’s “* Don 
Juan” exemplifies it in both ways, and the writings of Moore too often in one way 
only. Ithink I shallbe able tu shew you why it is, that some ostentatious men 


* Adam Smit’, t James Montgomery. 


. 


of the highest talent cannot write a word of genuine poetry, while honest, modest, 
unpretending men utter it to their hearts every day of their lives. 

But | must now bespeak your merciful consideration. Iam notan actor. I 
came to read, not to impersonate. Unluckily, too, or lackily perhaps, 1 am told, 
by my fireside critics, that I do not read poetry, but sing it to abadtune. I can, 
however, give reasons forthe faith that is in me. Why should rhymes be 
written, if they are not to be made sensible to the ear? It is hard to deprive 
the poet of his music, often the only thing the poor fellow has of his own. 

“ Glory to God, and tothe Empress ! Ismail is ours !’”” Thus wrote Suwar- 
row to his petticoated master. ‘* Powers Eternal! such names mingled !" says 
Byron. ‘+ These are the most tremendous words, since Mene, Mene, Tekel, and 
Upharsin, that ever were written of swords.”” And who that remembers the 
impious dispatch, does not utter this sentiment in hissoul? J¢ is true poetry. 
But when Byron goes on to say, as he does immedistely afterwards, * that what 
Daniel read is short-hand of the Lord's ;” and ‘‘ that Suwarrow wrote his dis- 
patch as a polar melody, and set it,’’ &c., he may be witty, but for a moment he 
ceases to be a poet, and becomes a mere vain man, seeking the applause of others 
with a misgiving in his bosom that he does not deserve it. Not so, when he 
continues, ‘* I will teach the stones to rise against earth’s tyrants.”” He is then 
again a poet—he puts his head into his pocket, and lets his heart speak. 

“ When the dance gaed through the lighted ha’ ”—and, “ though this lady 
was fair, and yon lady was braw, and that lady the toast of a’ the town’’—poor 
Burns said in his heart, ‘* Ye are na Mary Morrison,” the words he uttered were of 
the very essence of poetry because his heart spoke them to itself. 

When a husband, already widowed in soul, bends over the bed of the dying 
mother of his children, and, without uttering a single audible syllable, addresses 
to her every mournful and endearing epithet, his heart is conversing with itself— 
that is to say, with God, in the depths of our nature ; and his feelings are poetry, 
because there can beno insincerity, no reserve about them, no possible misgiv- 
ing, no starting back from the open arms of Truth. They are poetical as the 
reply to them—the last wordless heart's /ook of the dying. 

Orators sometimes unconscieusly become poets. O'Connell was a great poet 
when Stanley said to him, ‘1 love Ireland as well as you do,”’ and the “ man of 
men," pausing a moment, replied, ‘I check myself—I will not utter another 
barning werd; he who doves Ireland, cannot hate me. Let our hearts shake 
hands.” 

There isa passage in one of Scott’s novels, which finely exhibits the poetry of 
the heart, struggling with circumstance, and controlled by that feeling of defer- 
ence which power and rank command : it is that passage in which Jeanie Deans 
woplores the Queen of George II. to intercede with him for the life of her sister, 
Bfie. 

P “* How did you travel up from Scetland, young woman !' said the Queen to 
eanie. 

*«* Upon my foot mostly, madam.’ 

‘** What! all that immense way on foot ! 

‘“«* Five and twenty miles, and a bittock.’ 

‘“** Tthought I wasa good walker ; but this shames me sadly.’ 

‘** May your Leddyship never hae sae weary a heart, that ye canna be sensible 
o’ the weariness o’ the limbs! I would have gone to the ends of the earth to 
save the lifeof Jehn Porteous, or any other man in his unhappycondition. He is 
dead, and gane to his place. But my sister—my poor sister, Effie—still lives, 
though her days and hours are numbered. She still lives, and a word of the 
King’s mouth might restore her to a broken-hearted old man, who never forgot to 
pray that his Majesty might be blessed with a long and prosperous reign, and that 
his throne, and that of his posterity, might be established in righteousness. O 
Madam, if ye ever kenn'd what it was to sorrow for and with a sinful and suffering 
creature, whose mind issae tossed that she can neither be called fit to live or die, 
iave some compassion on our misery! Save an honest house from dishonour, 
and an unhappy girl not eighteen years of age, from an early and dreadful death. 
Alas ! it is not when we sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves that we think on 
other people's sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, and we 
are for righting our ain wrangs and fighting our ain battles. But when the hour of 
trouble comes—and seldom may it visit your Leddyship !—and when the hour of 
death comes, that comes to high and low—and long and late may it be yours '— 
oh, my Leddy, then it is nae what we hae done for oursels, but what we hae done 
for others, that we think on maist pleasantly. And the thought that ye hae inter- 
fered to save the poor thing’s life, willbe sweeter in that hour, come when it 
may, than if a word of your mouth could hangthe whole Porteous mob at the 
tail of a tow.”’ 

This is poetry and eloquence—the heart and the head—the soul’s self-commu- 
nion, and the mind addressing another. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the world so poetical as the love of amother for 
herchild ; it is altogether unreserved. Honesty is always poetical, because it is in 
earnest—it means what it says—it dues what it has to do with its whole heart— 
in word and deed, it is sincere. And whoever inspects human nature closely, will 
find that the least trust-worthy is the least poetical of his acquaintance ; because 
to him the love of the true, the beautiful, the good, if it visit him at all, is a bird 
of passage—it is seldom homed, never bosomed with him. Poetry, then, is 
sincerity am earnest—impassioned truth—the heart, not the head, speaking to itself. 
If you think [ am wrong, read for yourselves the introductory lines of the ‘* Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” which remarkably confirm my opinion ; our second 
Shakspeare having entered into the feelings of his old bard, with all the heart's 
unreserve and self-forgetfulness. 

But we will now ask the dead whe cannot die, what two things differ more 
than the poetry of truth, and that of convention! “ Here oft,’ says Burns— 


How farcan you walk ina day?’ 


“* Here oft, by sweet endearing stealth, 
Shall meet the loving pair, 

Despising worlds and all their wealth, 
As empty, idle care. 

The flowers shall vie, in all their charms, 
The hour of heaven to grace, 

And birks extend their fragrant arms, 
To screen the dear embrace. 

Here, haply, too, at vernal morn, 
Some musing bard may stray, 

And eye the smoking dewy lawn, 
And misty mountain grey.” 


Contrast, now, these simple lines with a far-famed passage from Moore :— 


‘“* Now over Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 
And whitens with eternal sleet : 
While Summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet.” 





This description must have great merit of some sort, for it has been praised as far 
as our language is known ; but, with the exception of one word from Milton, and 
another from Homer, it is not poetry, for it is not truth. 
| is light in transition, not in repose, for repose is rest. The remaining lines 
| (though three of them, if they stood alone, are good) do not convey to my mind | 
any adequate idea of a mountain olderthan death, frowning over the stern wild- 
| ness of aridand sun-smitten regions, spread in immensity beneath and around. 
| Moore was not writing from the heart, nor for it, when he compounded this 
| description. It is precisely such a one as a man of extraordinary cleverness, 


The light of evening | 








| cal, as the saying ts. 





might have made to order and per receipt and inventory. It is as pretty as if it 
had this moment been taken out of a French milliner’s sample box of artificial 
flowers, newly scented. But I do not like dead things, not even roses. If 
Moore's national melodies themselves are without vitality, and if the author of 
such things can conquer time, what writer need fear oblivion! I cannot help 
feeling, when I read his “ Loves of the Angels,” that, if it had been fashionable 
in his time for men to wear false hair and ribbons, he would have placed on the 
heads of his celestial dandies, periwigs of the most approved twizzle, and on each 
wing, a shoulder-knot of the bestbred pink and blue. I grant hisinimitable in- 
stinct of versification ; but the noblest poetry under heaven, in the prose of the 
Bible, laughs to scorn the rhymester’s skill ; and I contend that the versifying and 
the poetic power are frequently found in inverse ratios to each ether. The peru- 
sal of Moore’s composition, in prose and verse alike, is to me @ humiliating task 
like that of a full-grown man-child, listlessly seeking, in a box filled with moss, 
for pretty insects, not worth finding. How unlike him are earnest, conscientious 
Cowper, and fervid, intense, passion-souled, al/-hearted Burns ! 

It is impossible, however, not to admire the elegance of the lines which, for 
two reasons, I have quoted from Moore. Many persons suppose that elegance 
is essential to the perfection of poetical composition ; but, so far is this from be- 
ing the case, that beauty itself is not essential to poetry, except inasmuch as 
beauty is truth. Poetry, like truth, is acommon flower. God has sown it over 
the earth, like his daises, sprinkled with tears or glowing in the sun, even as he 
places the crocus and the March frosts together, ‘and beautifully mingles life 
and death.” Wherever there are hearts that can feel, it is found—in the bud- 
ding rose and the fading leaf, in the palace and the cottage, in the workshop and 
the jail. Hearken, and I will recite to you a poem of God's making! Butdon’t 
raise your expectations too high. It is only too true a tale of a young woman 
who became an inmate of a workhouse, after having known better days. She 
had saved from the wreck of her prosperity a silk gown, which she was allowed 
to keep locked in a box, and which she carefully examined every day. At the 
end of about three years, she was observed, with the gown in her hands, rushing 
from the place where it was usually deposited, and exclaiming, “O poor Jane! 
what wilt thoudo?” She had discovered in the gowna failing thread. Nobody 
else could perceive it. Raising the gown in her trembling hands, she asked her 
companions in misfortune, if the thread would break. From that fatal day, she 
put the same question to every person who entered the workhouse. She put it 
to me, not many days before she died; for, whenever she could get out of the 
house, she wandered in the neighbouring lanes, muttering, in a whisper, “ oO 
poor Jane! what wilt thod do?” and if a passenger approached, she would look 
up earnestly in his face, and, placing her finger under the failing thread, ask him 
if it would break. Will it breakt Ob, will it break.” Alas! it broke! 
And with it broke her heart. For the last link which bound heraffections to the 
beautiful past, in which alone she lived, was broken ; her sole dependence was ea 
thread—and it failed! But the grave did not refuse her an asylum: she died, I 
am sorry to say, by her own hand. Now, though any workhouse could furnish 
incidents as affecting as these, let me not be told that, if no man had condescend- 
ed to speak or write a word about them, they would not still have been, in prin- 
ciple, genuine poetry. How could they have been otherwise, written as they 
were and are, by our Almighty Father himself, on his tablet of the universe! 
Think you the record would perish, if it did not bear man’s sign manual? Think 
you that God turns in disgust from the memorial of the desolate daughter's suf- 
ferings, to look on the blood-stained trophies of a Wellington, or the tawdry 
splendours of a Heliogabalus! No,no, When He required of her the failing 
thread, she had nothing left but Him and the grave; and He makes no erring es- 
timate of the widow’s mite, when, willingly, or unwillingly she casts into the trea- 
sury all she hath. 

We have heard much of the dependence of poetry on style. But poetry is 
independent of language itself. The heart which a thread broke proves this. 
Indeed, that style which is called poetical, is by no means peculiar to verse ; and, 
in prose and verse alike, nine times in ten, it is disjoined from poetry. To shew 
you that the poetry which has found words, depends not on style but on senti- 
ment, allow me to yuote from the New Testament a few words known to you 
all :— 

“And, as Paul spake for himself, Festus said, with a loud voice, ‘ Paul, thou 
art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad.’ 

‘« But he said, ‘I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness. For the king knoweth of these things, before whom also [ 
speak freely ; for these things were not done in a corner. King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.’ 

“Then Agrippa said unto Paul, ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christ- 
ian.’ And Paul said, ‘I would to God that not only thou, but also all that 
hear me this day, were both almost and altogether such as Iam,’ except these 
bonds.’ ”’ 

‘This, you will say, is prose; but I say it is dramatic poetry, the poetry of ac- 
tion. Now, it might be the language of actien without being poetry, just asa 
prosaic lecture becomes dramatic without being poetical, if the audience loudly 
praise or loudly blame it ; for, while these give the lecturer time to breathe by in- 
terrupting him, they dramatise his discourse, making it for the momenta part of 
themselves, and, though dead, a living thing. But, if the language of Paul 
might be that of action, without being poetry, what constitutes it poetry ? The 
last three words—‘ except these bonds.” Plainer words were never used ; 
but they were spoken from the Acart, by a man who had swffered injustice, a man 
whose wisdom was not derived from books, but written on his heart by the finger 
of God. 

I hold in my band a true poem, which the heart of an American bard has sent 
to mine, on the wings of the press, over 3000 iniles of sea :— 


“Come home ! 

Come to the hearts that love thee—to the eyes 

That beam in brightness, but to gladden thine; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense rise, 

Where cherish'd Memory rears her altar’s shrine! 
Come to the hearth-stone of thy early days ; 

Come to the ark, like the o'er-wearied dove ; 
Come with the sun light of thy heart's warm rays ; 

Come to the fireside circle of thy love! 


Brother, come home ! 
It is not home without thee! the lone seat 
Is still unclaim’d where thou wast wont to be ; 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list to what should herald thee. 
Would I could send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unweatying words of misery— 
Brother, come home !” 


It is least effective where most poeti- 
The fifth line is pompous nonsense. The eighth is not 
even head-work—it is elbow-werk ; a tailor might have forked it out of adic- 
tionary with his bodkin. The words, “ Brother, come home! it is not home 
without thee!” are worth all the rest of the poem—they are the poem; Shak- 
speare would have written them only. ; 
Wordsworth declares, in his celebrated preface, that it is the business of 
poetry to represent the shows of things—not things as they are, but as they seem 
tobe. Luckily, however, for him and us, his practice proves that it is the busi- 
ness of poetry to represent the realities of things, by speaking from the heart with 


But this true poem is not all poetry. 


{ without a single home-thought in his soul, or an atomof poetry in his nature, | all sincerity, But I will quote from him by and by ; for, since I came into thus 
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town, a poem has been put into my hands by a gentleman present, which is full of 
home truths, so affectingly real, that | think no person, after hearing it, can be in 
doubt as to what it is that constitutes poetry, and ‘ passeth show.” 


LINES ON A STATUE OF HIS DEAD CHILD. 
BY RICHARD LANE, ESQ. 
I saw thee inthy beauty! Bright phantom of the past, 
I saw thee for a moment—’twas the first time and the last ; 
And, though years since have glided by of mingled bliss and care, 
I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair! 


T saw thee in thy beauty ! Thou wast graceful as the fawn, 
When, in wantonness of glee, it sports along the lawn ; 

T saw thee seek the mirror—and when it met thy sight, 
The very air was musical with thy burst of wild delight. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! with thy sister at thy side— 

She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride ; 

I looked upon thy mother—there was triumph in her eyes ; 
And I trembled for her happiness, for grief had made me wise. 





I saw thee in thy beauty! with one hand among her curls— 

The other with no gentle grasp had seized a string of pearls ; 

She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though she smiled ; 
And I knew not which was loveliest—the mother or the child. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! and a tear came to mine eye, 

As I press’d thy rosy cheek to mine, and thought even thou could’st die : 
My home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous presence made, 

But F-only saw the sunshine, and felt alone the shade. 


I see thee in thy beauty! for there thou seem'st to lie, 

In slumber resting peacefully !—but, oh, the change of eye— 
That still serenity of brow—those lips that breathe no more— 
Proclaim thee but a mockery of what thou wast before. 


I see thee in thy beauty! with thy waving hair at rest, 
And.thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast ; 
But thy merry dance is over, and thy little race is run, 
And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back but one. 


I see thee in thy beauty! with thy mother by thy side— 
But her loveliness is faded, and quell’d her glance of pride ; 
The smile is absent from her lip, and absent are the pearls, 
And a cap almost of widowhood conceals her envied curls. 


J see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on that day— 

But the mirth that gladden’d then my home, fled with thy life away ; 
I see thee lying motionless upon th’ accustomed floor, 

But my heart hath blinded both my eyes, and I can see no more. 


The departure of Pau! from Miletus, as related in the Acts of the Apostles, is 
genuine narrative poetry. What constitutes it such? Its earnest truth. I am 
not acquainted with any composition in prose or verse, that more beautifully illus- 
trates the goodness of God, in the use of that great instrument of his mercy, 
pain. Is not labour His right hand! Are not all our virtues born of those ne- 
cessities, which He has not inflicted, but bestowed? So thought he, * who 
coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel, but laboured with his hands to sup- 
port the weak ; remembering the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’’ ‘ Ye know,” said Paul, “ from the first 
day that I came into Asia, after what manner I have been with you in all seasons, 
serving the Lord with all humility and with many tears; and how I kept back, 
nothing that was profitable to you, but taught you publickly and from house to 
house. And now, behold! I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city that bonds ard affliction abide me. But none of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which |] have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God. And now, behold! I know that ye all among 
whorn I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face no more. 
Wherefore | take you to record this day, that Iam pure; for I have not shunned 


She Albion. 


From the red gash, fall heavy, ore by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ;—and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceas’d the shout that hail’d the wretch who won. 
He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

But where his rude hut on the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother —he their sire, 
Butcher'd, to make a Roman holiday ! 

All this gushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged! ‘ Arise, ye Goths!’ ” 

But this, yon may say, isthe poetry of noise. Whyso!t The wofds “ Arise, 
ye Goths !” would be equally effective, if uttered in the lowest possible tone. 
The deep feeling of hatred which they breathe, might not ectually have made its 
whisper audible. Perhaps, the dying man could not have made it audible. But 
suppose yourselves present at the spectacle, with a brother of the Dacian, dis 
guised emong his enemies! How would he express those words! If sorrow 
and rage did not conquer prudence, ke would choke them in his heart ; but, if 
he forgot his danger, he would start up, the representative of indignant human 
nature, and, bidding long-outraged nations redress themselves, shout, as I have 
done, ‘ Arise, ye Goths!’’ ‘Two individuals, then, might recite this poetry dif- 
ferently, yet both well—that is to say, each according to his nature? Certainly 
they might. Poetry, then, is not alike to all! Certainly it is not. To some 
persons it does not exist; to those who have no hearts, it isa nonentity. In 
matters of taste, then, let there be no dictation. Who shall tell that wonderful 
instrument, the human heart, in what particular key it shall play its tunes ? 

To shew you that the stillest thoughts are often the deepest and the strongest, 
I will quote a few lines of what is called mere description, from the most thought- 
ful of poets—Wordsworth . 

“Tt isa beaateous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in his tranquillity 

The gentleness of heav'n is on the sea : 
Listen !—the mighty being is awake! 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder, everlastingly.” 

One short extract more, from the same “ mighty” poet, who, like the ocean 

he describes, speaketh ‘ everlastingly :” 
‘* The clouds are split asunder, and I see 
The clear moon, and the glory of the heavens. 
There! ina black-blue vault she sails along, 
Follow'd by multitudes of stars, that, small, 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives. How fast they wheel away, 
Yet vanish not! The wind is in the tree, 
Immeasurably distant; and the vault 
Still deepens its unfathomable depth.” 

To me, these words express the very soul of the scenes described ; and it is 
in the power of expressing that soul which constitutes e man a poet. If you 
will look up thoughifuliy to the heavens, on a clear but tempestuous night, 
‘“‘when the wind is in the tree, and the stars are silent,” your minds will speak 
to your hearts, and the scene to both, and, for the moment, you will be sublime 
poets. Every man is poetical, when feeling strongly, he reflects deeply. And 
if there are (which I doubt) men who cannot communicate the soul's electricity 
to the souls of others—If the heart erer fails to make itself understood—de- 
pend upon it, there is some misgiving in the speaker, some want of sincerity, 
something reserved or suppressed. Then begins the “ strife of poor humanity’s 
afflicted will, struggling in rain with ruthless destiny ;"’ and that strife constitutes 


the moral tragic, as opposed to the physical. ‘‘ Back!” says Truth, smiling | 


through her tears—not yet, not yet, my poor child, can | take thee to my bosom. 
Repent! thou hast offended ; the want of a single ray of light makes thee all 
darkness.” Alas, young men! there are worse misfortunes than those which 
accident inflicts upon us—even those direst ones which our want of honesty in- 





to declare unto you aii the counsel of God. Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers ; 
for I knew this, that, after my departure, shall grievous wolves enter among you, 
not sparing the flock. Therefore watch, and remember that for the space of 
three years I ceased not to warn every one of you day and night withtears. And 
now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among them that are sancti- 
fied. I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel; ye yourselves know 


that these hands have mizistered unto my necessities, and to them that were with | 


me. I have shewed you all things, bow that so labouring you ought to support 
the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘ It is more 
blessed to give than tu receive.’ ”’ 

** And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and prayed with them all. 
And they wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spoke, that they should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him unto the ship.” 

When I say that verse is not poetry, and that prose may be, I utter no para- 
dox, nor have | any cause to gain, any battle to win; for poetry wins its own 
battles. This age, fertile in great poets, may not have produced one who is sin- 
gly equal to Shakspeare ; but it has produced two, whose joint merits are a 
counterpoise to Shakspear’s utmost worth—Scott, in characterisation and 
poetry; and Bulwer, in poetry, intellectuality, wit, and felicity of expression. 
The author of “ Eugene Aram” isa great epic poet. His novels abound in 
poetry, that speaks, like Scott’s, through the heart to the eye, and, like Dante's, 
to the inmost soul. 

Take an example from his ‘“ Rienzi,’ describing the page of that personage, 
hastening, too late, to beg the life of his father, whom he himself, had, in igno- 
rance, betrayed .— 

* As one frantic, as one whom a fiend possesses or pursues, he rushed from 
the convent, he flew through the desolate streets. The ceathbell came, first in- 
distinct, then loud, upon his ear. Every sound seemed to him like the curse of 
Ged; on, on—he passed the more deserted quarter; crowds swept before him 
—he was mingled with the living stream—delayed, pushed back—thousands on 


thousands, around, before him. Breathless, gasping, he still pressed on—he | 


forced bis way—he heard not—he saw not—all was like adream. Up burst the 
sun over the distant hills !—the bell ceased! From right to left he pushed aside 
the crowd ; his strength was as a giant’s. He neared the fatal spot. A dead 
hush lay like a heavy air over the multitude. He heard a voice as he pressed 
along, deep and clear—it was the voice of his father'—it ceased—the 
audience breathed heavily—they murmured—they swayed to and fro. On, 
on, went Angelo Villani. The guards of the senator stopped his way; he 
dashed aside their pikes —he eluded their grasp—he pierced the armed barrier— 
he stood on the Place of the Capitol. ‘Hold, hold!’ he would have cried— 
but his tongue cluve to his lips. He beheld the gleaming axe—he saw 
the bended neck. Ere another breath passed his lips, a ghastly and trunkless 
face was raised on high— Walter de Montreal was no more ! 

“ Villani saw—swooned not—shrunk not—breathed not !—but he turned his 
eyes from that lifted head, dropping gore, to the balcony, in which, according to 
custom, sate, in solemn pomp, the senator of Rome—and the face of that young 
man was as the face of a demon! c 

“*Ha!’ said he muttering to himself, and recalling the words of Rienzi, 
seven years before, ‘ Blessed art thou who hast no blood of kindred to avenge !'”’ 

Almost all Barry Cornwall's serious lyrics confirm the principle that poetry is 
self-communion. low many hopeless idlers, trading gamblers, lovers who dare 
not tell their loves, and mourners whose loves are in the grave—how many 
reckless and desperate and broken and breaking hearts, are there at this moment 
around us, all eagerly, but each in its own way, drinking King Death's coal-black 
wine ! 

** King Death was a rare old fellow— 
He sate where no sun could shine, 

And stretched out his hand so yellow, 
With a glass of his coal-black wine: 
Hurrah! the coal-black wine! 

There came to him many a maiden 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine, 

And widows with grief o’er-laden, 

For a glass of his sleepy wine : 
Hurrah! for the rare old fellow, 

Who laugh’d till his eyes dropp'd brine, 
As he stretched out his hand so yellow, 
And pledged them in Death's dark wine : 
Ha, ba! the coal-black wine !""* 

Behold with the eyes of your hearts, the statue of the dying glad ator, and 
then read Byron’s description of it. They are both poctry. Is sileace poetry, 
then? Oh, certainly. I am reading Byron’s description now, in my soul, though 
4o you I have not yet uttered a syllable of it. ; 

“ T see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon hie hand ; bis manly brow 
Conseuis to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low : 


And, through his side, the last diops, ebbing slow 
—_— 
* in some instances, os in this, I quote from memory. think he so— s 
vital part of an author being probably that which we rememb« 


flicts upon ourselves ! 


| To the principle that poetry is self-communion, perhaps you will still object, 


that there is one description of poetry—the metaphorical—tu which it does not 
apply. But, unless a metaphor be sentimental—that is, unless it be, at least, 


| an image and a sentiment-—it cannot be poetical, though it may be illustrative. 


We feel the metaphor in Wordsworth, when he says of the placid sea, ‘ The 
mighty Being is awake.”” The metaphor is perfect. It is an image, a thought, 
and a sentiment. Tothe perfection of a metaphor, these three conditions are 
necessary—it must be at once, an image, a thought, asentiment ; and the more 
complete a metaphor is, the more poetical it is. No figurative author can live, 
unless his figures posses two of the three requisites; the metaphors of the high- 
} est minds possess them all. There are men without number who can pour out 
| metaphors with amazing fluency, and such men are commonly mistaken for men 
| of poetical minds : it would be as correct to say that ice is of the poetical tem- 
| perament. Such men are utterly unimaginative, cold in heart, and barren of 
soul. Good writers never use a metaphor, if plain words will express their mean- 
ing as well. Truths which have become proverbs, are almost always expressed 


But why does money make the old mare trot! Because the mare cannot work 
without food, and food cannot be procured without an equivalem, the representa 
tiveof whichis money. This proverb possesses two of the conditions of vitali- 
ty—w is an image and thought; it speaks to the intellect, and to the fancy, but 
not to the heart: itis not poetry. But the kind hearted among you can make 
poetry of it by thinking of the cheerful gratitude of the poor old mare! Our 
greatest masters of metaphor in prose and verse, are Shakspeare, Junius, and a 
writer whom I will not name, because, though he is the author of one of the very 
best books in the world, it is doubted by some good men whethcr, on the whole, 
his writings have done good or harm. We ail remember Shekspeare’s ‘ un- 
wedgeable and gnarled oak.” This metaphor “is not one,” do you say? It is 
perfect, however, as Wordsworth’s. Jt is animage, a thought, and a sentiment 
| It brings before the imagination the instruments and the action—before the mind, 
| the stubborn texture of the substance acted upon—before the heert, the almost 
| eternal struggle of the all but immortal tree with time and death. Need I now tell 
you that prose metaphors are poetry? They want not the aid of verse to consti- 
| tute them such; they require not rhyme to make them remembered ; the world 
| will not let them be forgotten: possessing all the three requisites of vitality, as 
| metaphors, they are poetry in the highest; and, ¢herefore, they ean never die. 
Mere metaphors, then, are not poctry. On the contrary, those writers who use 
them most are the unpoetical. Their metaphors may hide the extent of their 
mental poverty, but cannot place before us, in mournful grandeur, that fallen an- 
| gel *“* whose sfature reached the sky, and on whose crest sate horror plumed.” 
It is easy to liken swiftness to a dove’s wing; but to make poetry of the image, 
| you must put your hearts into it also; for poetry is truth—the heart's truth. 
| What were the words uttered by Mary of Scotland, when she first approached 
the window of ber prison at Fotheringay? ‘Oh, that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I might flee away, and be at rest!” Is this poetry? Ay, and such 
| poetry as is to be found only inthe pages of inspiration. Perhaps the very high- 
est poetry never yet found words—never yet was expressed metaphorically, or 
otherwise ; for it is not the melodious sound, but the inexpressive feeling; not 
| the angel's wing, but the truthful spirit, eternal in its truth. The Almighty him- 
| self may not have uttered it; but it is homed in our hearts, be they bad or good, 
| if we have hearts, for truth is there undeceivable : yes, undeceivable, for, though 
the heart often deceives the head, no man’s head ever yet, fora single moment, 
deceived his heart. Cardinal Beavfort’s heart was not deceived, when he 
died and made no sign. The truth was in his heart, but in his heart the 
truth was not hallowed; his wicked mind was always warned, and he be- 
lieved—and, at last, he trembled. But now for the end. If it be sinful to 
waste anything, why should we waste this lecture? Young men! my hair is 
already grey. I have lived in eventful times, and witnessed marvellous changes 
You will witness changes still more marvellous. William Hazlitt, using a meta- 
phor which is perfect, said, in prose whichis poetry—‘ That the great world of 
electricity lies all undiscovered before us; like America, asleep for centuries by 
the side of her unconscious sister.” It may not be in the destiny of any one of 
you, to invent and perfect a machine which shall be worked without cost by the 
electric fluid, and supersede the giant power of steam; but if, in my course 
through life, any truth has been more strongly impressed upon my mind than 
another, it is this—that (did they but know it) men possess colicctively, and 
therefore individually, the greatest of all powers, except that of Him who is, and 
was, and shall be—TI mean the power of co-operation. Use that power, as true 
poets write their verses, earnestly, and without selfishness ; let the exeicise of it 
be ‘its own exceeding great reward ;"’ use it in a manner worthy of the living 
image of the everlasting God, remembering that the great family of man is one 
family, and that God is its father. And then, if any trvue-hearted man tells yoo 
he does not understand"poetry, tell him in reply, that it is the business of his life, 
and that he practices it every day. ‘ For Wisdom lives with children round her 
| knees.’’ And this will be the first great discovery which honest co-operation will 
enable you to make. The most valuable things in the world are men: and when 
the majority of you think so, wo be tothem who shall dare to throw away a man! 
You will, then, hear of no more emigration committecs. But now, mark! He 
who compels, or willingly suffers, a human being to remain in ignorance, does 
much worse than throw away a man; he converts a man into a beast, fit only to 
live and perish miserably—creatures without minds, and there fore not men! "fn 
furtherance, then, of that co-operation which can alone put an end to such wick 
edness and misery, may God hallow and bless in your thoughtful hearts the true 


| why doce Money makes the old mare trot. ‘The picture is before you! | 
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which is poetry; not that barren understanding which meaning no evil, but that 
only fearless and truly pious one, which meaneth good! 1 must now conclude 
this long exemplification of a principle which is perhaps of little importance, but 
which must be of some, or you would not have come to hear me talk about it. 
I thank you for you thanks, your applause—and your silence, the best applause ; 
and surely I have reason to be proud and thankful, if I have at all deserved the 
approbation of the townsmen of Daniel Sykes and Andrew Marvel. 


A 
TO WORDSWORTH. 
ef &. Bt. 
A solemn creed is thine, and high, 
Yet simple as a child, 
Who looketh hopeful to yon sky 
With eyes yet undefiled, 
By all the glitter and the glare 
This life’s deceits, and follies wear, 
Exalted, and yet mild; 
Conscious of those diviner powers 
Brought from a better world than ours. 








Eternal as the hills thy name, 
Eternal as thy strain ; 
So long as ministers of Fame 
Shall Love and Hope remain, 
The crowded city in its streets, 
The valley, in its green retreats, 
Alike thy words retain. 
What need hast thou of sculptured stone? 
Thy temple is thy name alone. 


re 
THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
[Resumed from a former number of the Albion.] 
The next item in the “ Leaves” is a very curious and interesting memoir of 
Smith—an actor who, not very complimentary to the rest of his profession, wae 
always distinguished as Gentleman Smith. 


GENTLEMAN SMITH. 

William Smith, generally called Gentleman Smith, was the son of a grocer in 
the city; he was brought up at Eton, and from thence went to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but his conduct not pleasing his superiors, he was compelled to 
leave, upon which he gave up all idea of entering into holy orders, for which he 
was intended. An unlucky case of intoxication required concessions which he 
would not submit to: the fact was, that being pursued by one of the Proctors, 
he snapped an unloaded pistol at him 

Thus situated, his affairs being a little deranged from extravagance, and his 
father’s failure in business, he resorted to the stage for a livelihood. He was 
engaged by Rich, and appeared at Covent Garden Theatre in Theodosius, in the 
play of that name, on the Ist of January, 1753, in which be was so successful, 
that the tragedy was acted on that and the three following nights. He was 
announced as a young gentleman, who had never appeared on any stage be- 
fore. 

He was tall, well formed, and possessed a handsome face, not however capa- 
ble of strong expression ; his deportmment was elegant and graceful; and, in 
spite of a disagreeable voice,he was a pleasing actor. His judgment and ex- 
perience rendered him unrivalled in many parts, and he was allowed to excel 
Garrick in “ Kitely ;” he was the original Charles in the ** School for Scan- 
dal,” which part has suffered considerably since his departure from the stage. 

From his early school intimacy with Lord Sandwich he became acquainted 
with his Lordship’s sister, the widow of ‘Thelland Courtney, Esq. to whom he 
was married in May, 1754, at which the family were highly indignant. Smith 
waited on his brother in-law, and proposed, as they considered it was a disgrace 
to the family that one of its relatives should be on the stage, to quit the profes- 
sion, if allowed a sum equal to what it brought him. This Lord Sandwich de- 
clined, and Smith continued his calling with honour and profit. The Hen Mrs. 
Smith died in 1762, and her property went to the daughters of her first husband. 
Some time after he married a second wife, with good property, who survived 
him. 

Fox-hunting and horse-racing were his delight: in the great Newmarket week 
he was scarcely ever absent. He has several times attended the race in the 

morning, and played the same evening at Drury Lane. In one instance, the race 
being delayed near an hour, he did not get to the theatre till the third eet of the 
** School for Scandal ’’ had commenced, in which he was to have played Charles, 
having had relays of horses on the road, and in one hour rede eighteen miles. 

He remained at Covent Garden Theatre two-and-twenty-years, which he quit- 
ted in May, 1774. In adispute with Colman, in 1773, he wrote thus :—* All 
that has passed between us must be mutually and entirely forgotten, or we must 
go out and settle our differences like men and gentlemen.” 

In May, 1774, he went to France. Jn one of his letters he says his Kosa- 
mond is with him (Mrs. Hartley), and that his wife never hinted a suspicion of 
the connexion, but the tongue of scandal will not let her return to Covent Gar- 
den. 

Ina public journal of the 31st of May, 1774, was inserted this :— 

“ The following is said to be part of a letter written by a gentleman to his wife 
previous to his elopement with a beautiful actress :-— 

““*My dear Love,—You and I kave long lived happy together, and be assured 
at this moment that I love you more than any woman inthe world. When you 
hear of the little excursion I am going to make with Mrs. H , be not alarm- 
ed; it is asudden impulse of passion which I own I] have not had the courage 
to resist. ‘There is something so bewitching and enchanting in beauty, that it 
baffles our strongest resolutions: but it is an infatuation that will soon be over. 
You must pardon me this one slip, and believe me when I declare, that though a 
momentary gust of passion may hurry me into trifling indiscretions, I never can 
find real felicity agd true happiness but in your arms. 

“*] am, my dear Love, your ever affectionate, 


see 








‘© Dover, May 27, 1774.’” 

September 23d, 1774, he made his first appearance on the Drury Lane stage in 
‘‘Richard the Third,’’ and remained at that theatre until he took leave of the 
stage on the 9th of June, 1788, in his favourite part of Charles. He stated in 
his farewell address to the audience, that he had been thirty-five years in their 
service. During his theatrical life he never acted cut of London during the 
summer recess, except once at Dublin and once at Bristol. 

He acted Macbeth on the 10th of March, 1774, and announced the speaking 
of an Epilogue on his intention of retiring from the stage :— 


** Full thirty-five campaigns I’ve urged my way, 
Under the ablest generals of the day ; 

Full oft have stood by Barry’s, Garrick’s side,— 
With them have conquer'd, and with them have died 
I now no more o'er Macbeth’s crimes shall Jower— 
Nor murder my two nephews inthe Tower— 

Here I no more shall rant ‘ A horse! a horse!’ 
But mount ‘ White Surrey’ for the Beacon Course. 
No more my hands with tyrants’ gore shall stain, 
Jut drag the felon rox from forth his den! 

Then take the circuit of my little fields, 

And taste the comfort that contentment yields ; 

And as those sweetest comforta I review, 

Reflect with gratitude, they come from you.” 


On his retirement he took up his residence at Bury St. Edmunds. In May, 
1798, he returned to the stage for one night, and acted Charles for the benefit of 
his old friend King. He was warmly received by a very full house, and, at the 
ciose of the play, modestly apologized for a veteran’s playing a youthful part, 
with the following couplet :-— 

‘** Soften your censure where you can’t commend, 
And when you jadge the actor—spare the friend.” 

He prided himself on never having played in an afterpiece ; and it was report- 
ed that he had a clause in liis articles exempting him from acting on a Monday 
during the hunting season, and previding that he should never wear a beard, or 
go downa trap. Several attacks were made upon him on these points, particu- 
larly by a person under the signature of “‘ Improvements,” which produced the 
following letter to a well-known editor :— 


“ Beaufort Buildings, Tuesday 14th. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your polite and friendly letter, and should 
return you my thanks in person this morning, was I not much indisposed bya 
bad cold. 

«1 flatter myself I am not, or ever was, inattentive to the admonitions of fair 
criticism when they come from persons of avowed taste, knowledge, and expe- 
rience ; but how is an actor to determine when the most contradictory opinion 
appears in different papers, and from anonymous and concealed characters? The 
late Mr. Barry was persecuted for three months by a person who at last proved to 
be a servant he had discharged for drunkenness and dishonesty, and was after- 
wards transported for shoplifting. How, then, can I be certain that ‘Improve- 
MENTS’ is entitled to any attention! If he isa gentleman be would not so mis- 
chievously attack me under a mask. J should be happy to convey to him my 
wish to take him by the nose in return for his so repeatedly taking me by the 








beard. The circumstance of the beard is simply this: At the first reading otf 
the ‘ Carmelite,’ Mr. Cumberland was inclined to his wearing a beard ; but o! 
being convinced that there was not such a thing as a bearded Carmelite, and the 
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difficulty of throwing off the disguise, he agreed that the beard would be too gross 
an imposition on the lady, and therefore directed Packer to speak humble Car- 
melite instead of bearded, as published in his copy. Now, Sir, I dare say I need 
not take any pains to convince you I can have no objection to wearing the beard 
if the author wished it, or had you in your critique recommended it, or any other 
allowed critic. Indeed, I never see any paper but yours and the ‘ Herald,’ un- 
less by great chance’; so that | may, perhaps, seemingly pay an inattention to the 
hints of other papers; *but intruth Iam little solicitous about them.* 

“ 4 paper quarrel with a masked enemy is a disagreeable business ; but if you 
can put me in any method of conveying a letter to ‘ ImMpRovEMENTS,’ you would 
add a very particular obligation to those already received by, Sir, 

‘“‘ Your very sineere aud obliged humble servant, 
“W. Samira. 

“‘ Should this critic attack me again, I should not be sorry (provided you have 
no objection) to see my letter in your paper, omitting the line thus * 7 

In 1801 he wrote the following seasible and corrective letter to Cooke, upon 
hearing of some gross irregularities in which that extraordinary comedian had 
indulged himself, to the annoyance of the public, to the degradation of his own 
character, to the debasement of the profession to which he belonged, and to 
the injury of that very reputable es'ablishinent of which he was then a mem- 
ber :— 





‘“‘ Bury, April 7, 1801. 

“ Dear Sir,—Depending en the assurance you gave mein your letter with 
which you favoured me, I ventured to pledge myself for your conduct to various 
friends, among which were Mr. Coutts (who tells me he has seen you), Lord and 
Lady Guildford, and many others of consequence. 

“| have heard with real pleasure of your success, with real concern of your 
indiscretions. 

‘My dear Cooke, seriously consider what you have at stakhe—Fame! for- 
tune! comfort! and esteem! Consider the patronage and applause which the 
public have shown and are inclined to show you. ‘To insult them is shameful 
ingratitude ; to degrade yourself by intemperance is madness. You owe the 
public much : pay it as aman, as a gentleman, by good manners, by respect and 
gratitude. Have some regard, too, to the character of an actor of the first rate, 
and do not disgrace the drama. 

‘‘[T have said enough either to offend or rouse you from your distemperance, 
but must recommend Anthony's speech, in‘ All for Love,’ to your frequent con- 
templation :— 

‘* Though fortune did not 

Come smiling to your youth, 

Yet purpled greatness meets your ripened years,’ & c. 
The privilege of age, love for the reputation of the acter, and honour for the 
drama, I offer in excuse for this liberty; and you are bound to admit it; and I 
trust you will at the same time believe me 

** Your very sincere friend and well-wisher, 
“Wa. Saurn. 

“Mr, Cooke, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London.” 

In February, 1806, he came to town to see young Betty act, and was so much 
pleased with his young Norval and Achmet, that he made him a present of a gold 
cornelian seal, with a beautiful impression of the head of Garrick, considered 
one of the best likenesses extant: the following lines and admonitory note ac- 
companied the flattering present :— 


“To Master Berry. 
“‘ Roscius, the boast of Rome's dramatic story 
Left undisputed trophies of his glory : 
Not more illustrious by his scenic art 
Than by the social virtues of his heart. 
Oar British Roscius, great and good, 
When on the summit of applause he stood, 
Melpomene and gay Thalia joined 
To grace his talents with a taste refined : 
Whilst these immortalized his splendid name, 
His virtues consecrated all his fame. 
May’st thou, young genius of the present hour, 
Whose bud anticipates so fair a flower, 
Spreading thy blossoms to a ripen’d age, 
Prove a third Roscius to the admiring stage, 
And, like those stars of Britain and of Rome, 
Bear the unfaded laurels to the tomb. 





“Young Gentleman—The fame of your talents has drawn an old fellow- 
labourer in the theatric vineyard from his retirement, at a considerable distance 
in a very advanced age, and he feels himself well rewarded for his trouble. 

‘“* May your success continue, and may you live to be an honour to the stage 
and to your country. 

‘Let me recommend to you strict attention to the moral duties and to the 
cultivation of your mind by the arts and belles-!ettres, without which little im- | 
prevement can be gained in your profession, much less in society. 

** Accept from me # seal, a stron: likeness of our predecessor, Garrick ; when | 
you are acquainted with his character, keep his virtues in your mind, and imitate | 
his professional talents as far as possble. 


** Could’st thou in this engraved pebble trace 


Whilst thy congenial spirit caught its fire, 
His magic eye wou!d thy whole soul inspire.” 


The living likeness of his plastic face, | 
| 
| 


In June, 1805, he accompanied his friend Cumberland to witness the début of | 


his protezé, Rae, who made his first appearance that evening, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in Octavian, in the ** Mountaineers :” they sat in the orchestra. The 
peasant who in that play hangs the keg at the mouth of the cave previous to Octa- 
vian's entrance was played by Kean. When Kean became the rage in 1814, 
Smith came to town purposely to see him, and returned at least half a Keanzte; 
bat then he had always been more than half a non-Kembleite. 

After a very long life of great respectability, he died in Sept., 1819, in his 
89th vear, at Bary St. Edmunds. He directed that no biographical record of | 
him should appear after his death.* He was buried, in accordance with his 
wish, without pomp; and there is no stone nor other indication of the place of 
his interment. His will was proved on the 14th October following, and the pro- 
perty sworn to be under £18,000, which was principally left to his widow. 


* How far our triend the Manager infringes upon this last condition, we are not prepared 
to surmise.—-Ep. 





THE SACRIFICE; OR, THE COUNTRY, TOWN, 
AND THE CONTINENT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER I. THE COUNTRY. 

Oa the southern coast of Devonshire, within two miles of that fashionable 
wintering-place, Torquay, is seen the village of Babbicomb. I have called it a | 
village, though the name is hardly applicable; for the only houses it contains are | 
seven or eight in number, and those occupied, with the exception of an inn, by 
the families of gentlemen. It is, then, a hamlct of villas, or, rather, cottages 
orazes ; not placed together, but separated by pleasure-grounds and gardens, and 
so nested in wood, and hidden by the tmequalities of the ground, that they are 
scarcely visible one by the other. They are all covered with thatch, and the 
walls so overgrown with ivy and other creeping plants, that only the tops appear, 
even fron the heights that shut in this lovely valley. The spots chosen for 
these abodes are the most romantic and picturesque that can well be imagined 
Some stand immediately on the beach, shadowed by thick plantations of forest- 
trees, that grow most luxuriantly down to the water's edge ; others are raised on | 
little platforms, that seem designed by nature for their erection. One is cine- 
tured by rocks of the most fantastic forms, that overhang as if about to crush 
it; whilst, higher up, another home of peace, encircled Sy a grove of venera- 


| hopes and dreams; she wished for no world beyond its limits. 





ble sycamores—the patriarchs of the place—looks down from an extensive pad 
dock over a deep precipice of wood, and commands the whole of the bay of | 
Babbicom>. Sheltered from all but easterly winds, the sea is genera ly calm as | 
a lake: even when they rage with the greatest fury, which is only for a very short 
period of tie year, the sound of the waves that break in foam against the arch 
of the bay only makes a hoarse murmur. Tho artist, from the variety of points, 
all beautiful, yet differing in beauty, finds it dificult to decide where to fix his 
easel. His eye embraces in the long line of winding coast those towns that take 
their name from the déhbouchures of the Teign, the Exe, and the Sid; whilst 
the home-view presents within the circumference of the ample basin, and it | 
combes, the most striking contrasts of form and colour—quarries of marble lying 
In Juxtaposition with isolated pyramidical rocks of red sandstone; above which 
are seen the green sloping meadows of St. Mary Church, the Gothic tower of | 
which completes the magic of the scene. 

Nothing is more difficult to describe, or make intelligible in words, than a 
landscape—I might, indeed, say any thing really beautiful, in art or nature. Itis 
the mind must fill ap the sketch, supply the deficiencies of the picture. 

In the cottage I have last mentioned lived, at the period when this tale begins, 
a Lady Mandeville and her daughter. Lady Mandeville was the sister of an 
earl, and had been left a widow when Emily was yet a child. Her husband,a, 
younger brother of a noble family, had enjoyed a lucrative sinecure under the | 
government, and, after dissipating her fortune, had left her almost without the | 
means of subsistence. Her connexions on both sides were rich; but, thougt 
prodigal, some of their advice, others of their pity, and all of invectives at the 
imprudence of her husband and her own extravagance, none of them came for- | 
ward with any substantial assistance, 


| ble in their groups, so fantastic in the 


Her acquaintance—those dear friends who had frequented ber routs, and court- 
ed her in the pride of her summer days—fell off one by one, and left ber in the 
solitude of a lodging, exchanged for one of the villas looking into the park, to 
reflect bitterly on the selfishness, the hollowness, the heartlessness, the insin- 
cerity of the world of which she had made a part, and whose example she 
had all her life, without any compunction, been imitating. It may be sup- 
posed, that this her new residence was not the most agreeable to herself, 
while it was a reproach to her relatives. Their houses, it is true, were 
open to her; she was invited by sufferance to their family dinners and 
splendid balls, and had occasionally the use of their carriages: but the 
sense of dependence grew daily more burdensome, from the mode in which these 
unwilling favours were dispensed; and when familiarity with her distress had 
worn away commiseration, she at length found herself gradually sinking into that 
nondescript and most unfortunate of beings in the scale of society, a humble 
companion. It was at this time that one of her brothers, a member for a bo- 
rough, and a staunch supporter of the ministry, bethought him of the Civil List. 
His application was successful, and Lady Mandeville obtained the privilege of 
drawing annually four hundred pounds for herself and Emily. It was part of the 
family compact, that the pensioners should immediately retire (the greater the 
distance the better) from the metropolis ; and, after many a consultation, Devon- 
shire was chosen for their exile. : 

I have now explained by what concurrence of circumstances it happened that 
these two principal actors in my drama found theinselves at Babbicomb. 

Lady Mandeville, on her arrival at Torquay, had taken an apartment on one of 
those terraces that present a continual panorama tothe eye. But she met at 
that place none of those families who had been in her visiting-list—none of those 
names familiar to herear. She discovered, or fancied she should discover, none 
among its settlers whose society it would not be a lowering of her grade to cul- 
tivate. Living at such a distance from the metropolis, they had not, by an occa- 
sional attrition with the London world, rubbed off any of the rust of provincial- 
ism. Her language and manners would, she thought, be misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. They would be strangers to all the demt-mols that pass current 
in a certain circle—those phrases and allusions which are a mystery to all out of 
a particular sect or sphere. She, therefore, avoided their intercourse ; and, wrap- 
ping herself up in her morgue and hauteur, and to avoid the possibility of conta- 
gion, settled herself at Babbicomb. 

Lady Mandeville, atan age when most girls are under the care of a governess, 
was prematurely formed in the serrechaude of fashion ; and her health, naturally 
delicate, had been still more enfeebled by the dissipations of her after-life. Out 
of London, she might, therefore, be considered an exotic ; and did not look as 
though she had sufficient vigour of constitution to become acclimated under any 
other sky. She had, indeed, occasionally visited the seats of some of her wealthy 
relatives; but they had carried with then the town into the country, and made it 
only a continuation of the same carnival. She loved flowers, it is true; but 
they must be of the rarest and most expensive novelties: such as the botanical 
treasures of Chelsea and the Regent's park supplied. Gardens she loved ; but 
the parterres must be laid out in the trimmest French order: the beds 
disposed with the ‘nicest care, and the colours varied so as to make one 
mosaic. She loved perfumes ; but they must be of the most exquisite and costly 
kinds. She loved music, and sang and played with the nicest ear. In short, she 
had acquired a fastidiousness of taste that qualitied her for none of the occupa- 
tions, the amusements, and pleasures of common life. As tothe country—or 
nature in the abstract, or its details—it had, as may be supposed, no charms for 
Lady Mandeville. That she should find the grove, therefore, a desert, is not 
wonderful; nor that she continually sighed for those scenes which distance and 
hopelessness rendered still dearer, and for that circle of which she had once been 
the admiration and the ornament. 

Yet had she one object to relieve her solitude,to employ her thoughts, and 
almost to make her forget the world from which she had been torn: it was her 
daughter. 

I shall pass over her years of childhood, when I remember her 

“A little elf, 
Dancing, singing, to itself,” 

and introduce you to Emily as she was et sixteen. We are not going to describe 
a Venus, as she rose from the salt ooze of the sea. No, the beauty of Emily 
was of the soul. It was that which lit her blue eye, with its long silken lashes. 
It was that which animated her usually pale cheek, rather long thanof a perfect 
oval. That it was which made the smile playing about her mouth almost angelic ; 
which rendered her every movement and gesture a grace. Emily, if you will 
have her portrait, was a blonde—so blonde, that the fairest beside her seemed al- 
most a brunette: yet had she none of the fadeness so common to such a com- 
plexion. It reflected like a mirror her emotions, however profound ; her ideas, 
however secret. 

It was to be feared, that at a more advanced age, she would inherit from her 
mother that temperament—that excess of imagination, which had embittered her 
life—that sensibility which, as itis the greatest of blessings when well regulated, 
might become the most dangerous of gifts amid the shoals and shallows of the 
world. But, at the time of which I am speaking, she was the child of nature ; and 
she adored it almost with the affection she felt for her mother. Babbicomb was 
to her the happy valley ef Rasselas; but, unlike him it comprehended all her 
The flowers 
which she had planted, the birds she had reared—every thing about her was asso- 
ciated with some recollection of her childhood. The shrubberies which her 





mother had formed had grown up with her, and become a part and portion of her- 
self—the life of her life. 

Lady Mandeville, well remarking how artificial had been her own education, 
and the unkindness and severity with which the innocent sallies of her young 
spirits had been repressed —adopted a diametrically opposite system with Emily 
It may be said that she had never sheda tear: she was, indeed, the personifica- 
tion of joy, and made all happy that she looked upon. How beautiful was that 
wild flower! How lovely that child of sixteen, ranning wild among the walks 
and woods of that enchanted land, bounding like a fawn with clastic step, her 
loose locks playing in the winds! 

Gifted with talents that rendered their cultivation a pleasure instead of a la- 
bour, Emily was thus early mistress of Italian and French, and soon rivalled her 
mother in her knowledge of music. But she had one advantage which few 
women possess: to these accomplishments were superadded other and more 
solid acquirements. Yon mast be told to whom she owel them—to Herbert 
Vivyan. Herbert was the only son of aclergy:nan in the neighbourhood. How 
he became acquainted with Lady Mandeville, and had contrived, contrary to her 
usual perseverance against the natives, to become an habitué in her house, I now 
forget. 

He was four years older than Emily, and had distinguished himself at Cam- 
bridge by being in the first tripos, and second wrangler of his year. I knew him 
well, four we were college frtends; and [ had from him most of these details. 
Alas, poor Herbert! It is a trite quotation— 

‘* The course of true love never did run smooth.” 

Why should I speak of these hours of study! To sit by her, her arm folded 
round his, in the sweet abandonment of innocent familiarity—her long silken 
locks brushing his cheek ;—to see her throw back those ringlets, with a hand 
whose fingers, to the very ends, were instinct with sensibility, and possessed that 
easy and graceful curve we so much admire in the Madonnas of Raphael! Those 
shoulders—toujours a l'air, winter and summer, covered as with an eternal snow 
—pressing against his! And then her eyes, when they met his—when they 
were sparkling with delight at some trait of heroism or virtue—or flashed with 
inspiration, caught from some sublime passage of our favourite bards—or filled 
with tears, as she identified herself with the fictitious sorrows of some pathetic 
tale. Yetdid they never speak of love. Was it not enough that they felt it— 
the certainty of that mutual love’ ‘To have questioned it would have destroyed 
the charm—would have been an insult to long years of affection—would have 
implied a chilling doubt. Was it uot enough to listen to her words of endear- 
meut '—any words from her were music. ‘To inhale her breath—oh! there was 
an atmosphere about her and around her that pervaded his being, that interpene- 
trated his very soul, that extinguished his senses! Their very thoughts, by a 
mysterious sympathy, a magnetism of the soul, were known to each other: 
often and often had their lips, at the same moment, been making use of the 
same expressions, suggesting the same wishes, and uttering the same senti 
ments. 

After these hours of study came, too, other hours. They knew every nook 
and angle of that romantic land. Sometimes they hunted for madreporas ; at 
others, explored the mountain-passes, and lost themselves among the tangled 
thickets that cover their precipitious sides, and overhang their bluff and jagged 
shores ; or, lower down, between the openings, caught glimpses of the wide ex- 
tent of the channel; or followed the curving coast, till the point of Portland 
melted into the horizou. Scenes worthier of inspiring love did never pen nor 
pencil paint. Never have there been seen rocks so varied in colour, so adimira- 
r forms—here denuded of vegetation, there 
luxuriantly tufted with ivy, or raising from among the brushwood their bare 
scalps; whilst the glades and dells were enamelled with flowers and plants, na- 
tive to that favoured clime, and which are cultivated as exotics in other parts of 
England. I fancy I now see him walking by the side of her palfrey with its long 
ears, or leading him lest he should strike his fogt against a stone ; 
false step awakened the apprehensions, feigned or real, of his loved compa 
Her sudden change of colour, her timid exclamations—all these nothings. sl 
to repeat, and understood by few, were to Herbert a delight and an enchantment. 
At times, he would row in his little skiff across the bay ; or, suspending 
they would float motionless on its marble surface, and watch the sus sink behind 
the rocky barrier, and the clouds of the western sky reflect themselves in gold 





whilst many a 





his oars, 


on its glassy mirror, till they faded away in the twilight, and the stars wemnes | 





them unwillingly to return. Sometimes she would take her guitar. He used to 
mention her singing a song of some old composer, with words not unworthy of 
Herrick, beginning— 
“O sing, sweet bird! O sing!” 

“ And,” added Herbert, ‘‘ that single air—her look—the tones of her voice—that 
sweet, pure, simple voice, I seem to bear them still!” During one of their 
water-excursions they were nearly lost. I will recount the circumstance. Bab- 
bicomb, and the bays that lie between it and Torquay, are the most treacherous 
of all that line the coast of Devonshire. They are environed by cliffs that at 
once plunge into them precipitously; and the gusts of wind that rash through 
the gorges of the mountains, as through a tunnel, almost without giving warning, 
suddenly blacken the surface, and at once spend their fury on those who, ineau- 
tious and heedless of danger, are, perhaps, with all their sails set, scarcely moving 
through the water. 

One day, allured by the lightness of the breeze (for it was midsummer), they 
bad prol nged their voyage further than usual; and, having rounded the Pope’s 
Nose, observed iu front two islands, which Emily had often desired to visit. 
They are of smallextent. They found one the resort of gulls, and other aquatic 
birds, that make their nests in the inaccessible points of the crags; and, as they 
whirled, their white wings flashing in the sun above the heads of the intruders, 
made a murmur that, though hoarse and discordant when near, seemed, at a dis- 
tance, like that of a musical instrament. Herbert and Emily did not land here, 
but, having rowed round it, he made for the sister-island. It is of greater ex- 
tent, and inhabited by two goats, that, with the hardihood of their race, live here 
winter and summer, unsheltered, and exposed to the elements. They have for 
years found a scanty subsistence by browsing on the lichens and marine plants 
growing luxuriantly among the interstices of the rocks, some of whose fissures 
retain, as in natural basins, woter collected by the rains. Herbert, as they drew 
nigh, had been recounting to Emily a circumstance relative to these animals that 
had much interested her. ‘The pair once had young, but, as the place afforded 
only food for the parents, they, with an instinctive love of self preservation which 
over-masters their other instinct—that affection which has given its aame to the 
stork—had precipitated their offspring into the sea. : 

It was on this islet on which, with some difficulty, they disembarked. Emi- 
ly’s intention was to carry home to her mother some specimens of the parasite 
creepers, then in full bloom, many of whose species were unknown to ber. 

“ Look, Herbert,” said Emily, ‘ what a beautiful thing !” as she stooped down 
to pluck up sone saxifrage by the root. But, at that moment, one of the squalls 
already mentioned struck the skiff, laid it on its beam ends, and, dashing it vio- 
lently against the rocks, stove in one of its planks. It filled with water, and, 
in a few moments, sunk. 

What was now tobe done! On one side stretched the boundless expanse of 
the Channel, and on the other, the iron-bound and uninhabited coast. All aid 
seemed hopeless. No fishing-boat was in view, for the mackerel season was 
over. ‘The idea of passing the night there—perhaps of perishing with hunger 
—was horrible ! ' ; 

The day was at its decline; they sate with their hands locked in each other 8, 
and gazed wildly on the wes‘ern sky, whose orange-tint had begun to mingle 
with the shades of evening. Emily's thoughts now recurred to home; she 
thought not of herself, but of her mother—her anxiety at her absence—her de- 
spair. 

“ Emily,” at length said Herbert, after a long silence, “ have you the courage 
to trust yourself with me?” 

‘““What do you mean, Herbert?” replied Emily. 
you!” ; 

‘De you see,” said Herbert, pointing with his hand to a speck among the cliffs, 
‘that little creek? Will you venture thither with me!” 

“ What fears canI have, Herbert, with you? Should we be drowned, at least 
we shall perish together,” said Emily, with a voice that trembled, : 

“Yes,” said Herbert, with a melancholy smile, ‘1 will not survive you, Emi- 
ly! But,” added he, “let us entertain better hopes. You will have need of all 
your presence of mind, dearest friend !”" 

“Do you doubt my courage?!” said Emily, upbraidingly. 
still a child?” 

“No, love!” whispered Herbert; ‘you are all gentleness and firmness. But, 
attend to my instructions. You must remain passive—motionless. I must tie 
your hands.” 

Let me,” said Emily, affectionately, “throw them round your neck once be- 
fore I die!” 

He clasped her in his arms, and pressed her to his heart. 
was that! 

He bound her hands behind her back. 

“ And now, Emily,” said Herbert, ‘‘ one thing more.” , 

He loosened her hair, that almost reached ber waist, and rolled it into a 
knot This done, they threw themselves on their knees, and prayed fervently 
to the Almighty for protection. He then plunged with her into the deep. 

Herbert was a powerful swimmer, and, though he could easily havereached 
the shore alone, as he had only one hand at liberty (the other having to bear 
the weight of Emily) his strength began, by degrees, to give way. Still, he 
wrestled with the element, and kept her head above the water. Fortunately, the 
tide was setting in; and, after they had sunk more than once, a wave threw 
them on the dry land. 

He bore her fainting, and almost lifeless, to her mother's arms. 

Nothing is more delightful than to look back on past dangers ; and this drew 
still closer the bonds of their love. It may be asked, whether Lady Mandeville 
was blind to this ever-increasing attachment! A martyr to a painful complaint, 
her days were passed on a sofa in her boudoir, where the light was only admit- 
ted through a half closed Venetian. Jong habit had accustomed her to see Her- 
bert Emily’s constant companion. She was gratefulto him for the progress her 
daughter had made in her education ; and, perhaps, might tacitly have whispered 
to herself the probability of one day consenting to their union. 

Thus had passed years, that seemed like days; ant Emily knew not that all 
this happiness was but for a day—she knew not that there must be an end to all 
these her pure delights, these humble joys—that the world, with all its pomp, 
and vanities, and danger, must shortly await her. Yet an unforeseen evert ov- 
curred, that at once destroyed all Herbert's hopes, and changed the current of 
Emily's life. 

The family of Lady Mandeville, though they neglected, had not altogether fur- 
gotten her. Annual letters communicated the births, deatha, and marriages of 
her relations, and contained some trifling souverirs of their regard. Her sister, 
Lady Gretnor, was one of the lady-patronesses of Almack’s, and had succeeded, 
by a maneeuvring the envy of the ablest tacticians of them all, in obtaining the 
most unexceptionable partners for her numerous daughters, whom, with an ad- 
mirable tact, she had bronght out, to use a vulgar phrase, hot and hot, one after 
the other. Though they were neither remarkably handsome nor particularly ta- 
lented, she had succeeded in giving them those tinsel accomplishments, and a cer- 
tain air of fashion, that passed for grace, and classed them successfully among 
the belles of the season.—C'est le premier pas qui coute. It is the début, the 
first spring, that usually decides the prospects, the fate of a girl. Such, at least, 
was the case with Lady Gretnor’s. She was a skilful politician and diploma- 
tist ; and knew that dinner-parties, as a sequel to balls, waltzes to the piano, hor- 
ticultural breakfasts, walks in the Kensington Gardens, not to mention boxes at 
the opera, tend to bring about that desired event, a declaration. Her daughters 
had the advantage of bein-z s'rikingly like each other ; and though it was remark- 
ed that Ellen was not so pretty as Margaret, nor Anne as Eliza, yet the very re- 
semblance to their wedded sisters ensured them admirers, who were conveited 
into husbands. Jn short, Lady Gretnor’s occupation was gone—she was become 
a useless wall-flower—had no longer any one to chaperon. ‘The happy selection, 
the skill, the vigilance required, not only in hooking, but gaffing—the conduct of 
the affair to its dénowment—had been an excitement; it reminded her of her 
young days, and she almost lived them over again in her daughters. It was at 
this time that she remembered she had a niece called Emily Mandeville. She had 
never seen her from a child, and, but for some vague and uneircumstantial notice 
of her in her sister's annuals, would hardly have known whether she was alive 
ordead. Brought up, as Emily had been in the w ilds of Devonshire, she pictured 
to herself a gauche hoyden, a mere country girl—perhaps a spoiled child. Two 
things she hoped to find she was not,—vulzarly embonpornt, or with a fixed co- 
lour in her face. The rest of her defects, whatever they might be, she promised 
herself she could either amend or conceal. 

Her letter to Lady Mandeville, announcing this momentous news, was to the 
following tenor, if not conched in the very words. 

« You will have seen, by the Court Journal, a particular account, which I sent 
for insertion, of the wedding on Monday last, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
of my dearest Hetty, the last, as you know, of mnmy unmarried daughters. It has 

een the most brilliant match of the season; and two foreign princesses. besides 


“Trust myself with 


“Do you think me 


Oh, what a moment 


’ 





the Austrian atnbassadress, and a royal dake, graced the nuptials. Among her 
bridesmaids were the three daughters of Lady -——, who now, poor things, have 
heen ont as many years; but their mother, though the best of women, is the 
st manager in the world, and has allowed them to be always surrounded by 

sons and foreigners, so that no eligible partner could break through the 


vor 


lcircle. J forget that you did not know them but as children—twelve years make 


but I wish you had been present to see their countenances— 
they were the pictures of spite and spleen—looking more like the Furies than 

It is true that my son-in-law, is a widower, and not dans le pre- 
mier jeunesse; but he is heir-presumptive to a Scotch earl, who can ride for 
twenty miles in his own estate; and has one of those old clan names that 
carry such a prestige with them, and make the lairds in that country little sove- 
reigns. 


“ The general has passed many years abroad, and paid me the compliment of 


inge changes ; 
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saying that Henrietta was tout @ fart Parisienne. Her corbeille de marriage, @ 

he would introduce, was made up in Paris, and I wish you could have 
seen it~such envy and jealousy, my dear, itcreated. There were three verita- 
ble Cachemires de I’ Inde—one entirely worked in gold; but I have not time 
to go into the details of the contents of the casket of Psyche. As you may 
suppose, there was not an article of English manufacture there. The old 
earl sent all the family jewels. One set had belonged to Mary, queen of Scots; 
and I can hardly tell you, for it is a long story, how it came into the family. 

“ As for the happy pair, they pass the honeymoon at a villa on the Thames, 
which a friend of the General’s has lent them; and afterwards go to the High- 
lands, for the bride to be presented to her uncle. Fortunate Hetty !—she gave 
me more souci than all my other girls; but she is well off my hands. You see, 
my dear Emilia, that, like a good sister, notwithstanding my thousand and one 
engagements, I always find time to make you au fait at all that is going on. I 
hope you received a slice of the cake, though you have not written to mention its 
safe arrival. re 

“ And, now, do not let your transports carry you too far at the good tidings I 
have for you. I have thought the plan over and over, and have determined, con- 
trary to the advice of the rest of the family, to bring out Emily immediately. 
The season, to be sure, is far advanced ; but I have some one in my eye for her. 
and my eye ne manque jamais. Of course, 1 cannot expect, poor thing, that 
she should be like her cousins, my own pets; but she is young, and I do not de- 
spsir. I would invite you to accompany her, but you know I am not my own 
mistress ; besides, every one in town has forgotten you : tobe remembered, we 
must be constantly seen. It is a sad oblivious world we livein. Give my love 
to Emily, and let her come up by the mail. She will be perfectly safe ; and my 
carriage shall be waiting in Piccadilly, when I know on what day I am to expect 
the dear child.” 

Such was the affectionate epistle that Emily held in her hand, when she found 
Herbert in a seat on the grounds called the Eagle’s Nest. Her eyes were swim- 
ming with tears. 

“ Herbert,” she said to him—it was all that her sobs would allow her to 
utter. 

“Emily! what is the matter? speak!” said he in alarm. 

She gave him the letter. He read it. Had a thunderbolt fallen, it could not 
more have crushed him. 

‘* And you leave me, then—you leave— and for’’—he would have said “‘ ever,”” 
but his emotion stifled the word. Her tears continued to flow on. ‘ You will 
soon forget me, Emily,’’ said Herbert, bitterly. 

“* You are cruel to day. What have I done to deserve this from you, Herbert ?” 
said Emily, still weeping. 

‘‘ Pardon me, Emily,” said Herbert, emphatically ; “I cannot command my- 
self—I cannot repress the bitterness of my soul. A thousand thoughts torment 
me—the thoughts of what I have been—of what I shall be, when you are gone 
—when I no longer see—hear your step—your voice, that is my music—when, 
oh torments! I find that you have forsaken the friend of your youth—that 
you ” 

‘Heavens !” said Emily, with one of her smiles, half tears, that no expres- 
sion can paint, ‘“‘do you think so ill of me?” 

“ Poor child !” said Herbert, with a melancholy tone of voice—“ not of you— 
no, but of those with whom you soon will be. I pity you, for you have much to 
suffer. Oh, if you knew what was passing inmy mind—I hardly dare tell you. 
That world into which you are about to enter, Emily—their women heartless and 
selfish—their men, those roués of fashion, who lie in wait to betray the reputation 
of the most virtuous—who would not shrink from the idea of ruining even you, 
innocent as you are—no, not you, for you are of high family, and protected. 
Your hand they would rather aim at, than your shame. Yes, they would marry, 
without loving you—without troubling themselves to inquire if they would make 
you happy or miserable. And do you wonder that I am sad?” 

‘ wae it true what you tell me?” she replied, earnestly. ‘‘ Alas, what am I to 
07 

‘“‘ Nothing,” answered Herbert, ‘‘ You will become like the rest, and forget the 
obscure being who cannot follow you into this brilliant world that is not made for 
him. 

“Can you believe that [ shall be so wicked and ungrateful?” said Emily. 
‘‘ You are méchant to-day, Herbert. What would you have me do!—say, and 
I willdoit. I will not go to my aunt—to that odious London. Why are all my 
cousins married? You promised me, Herbert, we should be friends for ever— 
and now !” 

Emily put her trembling hand into his, that trembled even more. He pressed 
it against his heart, against his lips. 

“You are an angel—forgive me—if you knew!" said Herbert, with fervour. 
“T have been so long used to see you—to love you—that now!—Ah, Emily, you 
do not know my day-dreams—my night dreams! Say, is there nothing in my 
silence that your heart has interpreted! Know you not, when alone with you, 
why I am so absent? why I am sad when you are sad—joyful when you are joy- 
ful! Do you not know the cause of all this?” 

** And who has told you that I do not?” replied she, in a whisper, bending her 
eyes to the ground. 

‘Te it true, Emily,” said Herbert, in rapture, ‘‘ that you know, you feel ?” 

‘Silence, Herbert,”’ said she, half terrified ac the avowal. Then, in all 
the abandonment of innocent affection, she leaned her head against his shoul- 
der. 

‘Emily !” said he, pressing her wildly to his heart. 

‘* Herbert!” 

At this moment a light step was heard entering the arbour. She raised her 
head. 

« Ah, are you there, dear child! I thought as much,” said Lady Mandeville. 
Andthen, with a smile of amiability, half mockery, ‘* 1 hope,” said she, ‘* Mr. 
Herbert Vivyan, that you will permit a mother, also, to make her adieus.” 

Herbert, with his hands folded, followed them with his look till they entered 
the house—when Emily turned round, and their eyes met—there were tears in 
both. 

Nothing could be more unexpected than Lady Gretnor’s proposition. Lady 
Mandeville awoke as from a dream. New visions of ambition arose that had 
long slambered in her breast—unhoped-for prospects she had never dared to enter- 
tain. Emily could not conceal her anguish at the thought of parting with her 

mother—her despair at being torn from all the scenes of her youth; and, in the 
ingenuousness of her nature, revealed her long attachment for Herbert. She at 
first put om her petit air mutin, and refused to go to London ; and it was only when 
she saw her mother unhappy, that she at length consented to depart. It was by 
kindness that Lady Mandeville commanded. 
Herbert and Emily met no more at Babbicomb. 


CHAPTER II. THE TOWN. 

We left Emily Mandeville on the eve of bidding adieu to her mother and the 
scenes of her youth. I pass over the desolation of that parting, and shall now 
bring her to London 

Lady Gietnor was awaiting, with a momently increasing impatience, the arrival 
of her niece, while her carriage, well known by its sound, drove up to her dvor in 
Grosvenor Square. 

A wonderful effort for her, she quitted the drawing room, and descended three 
steps of the staircase to meet Emily. Shetook her in her arms—kissed her— 
looked at her again and again, and appeared satisfied with the scrutiny. 

A family synod was assembled to pass judgment on the new arrival; uncles, 
and aunts, and cousins, only known by name, and whom she had no desire to 
know further. What an empty thing is mere relationship !—those ready-made 
affections—those ties that the world imposes, and to which the heart responds 
not. They eyed as though they expected to find her some curiosity from another 
planet. One examined her hair, another her figure, and a third her dress. They 
lavished on hera profusion of caresses, kisses, and compliments; and called her 
a flattering likeness of her mother. 

But it was only to this circle that Emily was visible. She was to make her 
début at the approaching ball in Willis's Rooms; aad, till then, was as carefully 
guarded as ina convent or Turkish gyneseum from the eyes of the profane. 
Lady Gretnor, too, had ample employment on her hands, and many a lesson to 
give her protégeé preparatory to that important event. 

But Emily's heart beat with none of the anticipations usual on such occasions ; 
her thoughts were in Devonshire. The rattle of carriages, the noise and dust 
of the streets, the whirl and bustle of that great Babylon, served but to recal| 
more forcibly her accustomed occupations, the peaceful valley of Babbicomb, 
and its quiet bay ; and sue sighed for the caresses of her mother—for the daily 
greeting and affectionate smiles of Herbert. She thought bitterly of their part- 
ing interview, when their hearts gave utterance to sentiments long felt, but never 
till then expressed. Her memory had carefully stored every word of his, to the 
inflexions of his voice, and expression of his every look—even to the last, when 
she turned and saw him with his arms folded, as though they would never again 
be unlocked. She looked back on her past life. What ascene of enchantment! 
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scarf will not stay there, and be continually raising it, as though it were falling, 


with that pretty hand. Nothing is more graceful than snch an attitude. Henri- 
etta had a cast of a statue in her room, and profited much from the attitude, but 
more from her glass. Then that foot, which is like a little bird’s—of what use 
is it to be pretty, if it is notto be shewn? There is nothing men admire more. 
You should contrive to let it appear now and then, and speak. It discourses very 
eloquent music.” . 

“Mamma—” said Emily, somewhat shocked with all this affectation. 

“ Your mamma,” interrupted Lady Gretnor, “ has become crystalised, like the 
mountains about her. You must forget”— 

“Forget her?” exclaimed Emily; ‘‘ no, never!” 

“ Look on me as your mamma, now,” said Lady Gretnor. ‘But here comes 
your cousin Arabella. I wish,’ said Lady Gretnor, addressing her, ‘‘ that you 
would give this naughty girl a lesson: she is inclined to be mutinous. My sister 
writes to me that she has left her heart in Devonshire—indeed, I see it. There 
—I leave you together.”” Thus saying, she retired to her boudoir. 

«Emily, dear,” said Arabella, kissing her cheek—‘ well, you are the prettiest 
creature !—you will make such a sensation to-morrow night !” 

“ But, Arabella,” replied Emily, ‘I do not wish to make a sensation. Would 
I were back at Babbicomb !” 

‘Why, you sigh, dear, as though you had really—mamma has whispered to 
me something about one e 

** Whom do you mean, cousin? interrupted Emily, blushing deeply. 

“One Herbert Vivyan,” said Arabella, significantly —“ perhaps you do not know 
such a person? eh?” 

‘‘Mamma,” sighed Emily, ‘has perhaps written something about him.” 

Little hypocrite! What, you never think of him!” said Arabella. “ Per- 
haps you write to him, too.” 

“No, indeed, Arabella. But if I did think of him,” said Emily, innocently, 
‘‘he was my friend, my master.” 

‘“ And ended by becoming your lover—a natural conclusion,” said Arabella, 
archly. ‘ Foolish little thing! he is very handsome? eh?” 

‘“No; but he is so good, so kind, so amiable,’’ said Emily, with earnestness. 
“Towe him so much. Mamma, too, has often said how grateful she is to him 
for the pains he took with me.” 

The conversation continued in this strain for some time. Arabella joked and 
quizzed Emily half out of ber amour, without wounding her amour propre,— 
filled her mind full of doubts and casuistry. Arabella wasa good ally to Lady 
Gretnor, and left Emily not less disconcerted, but certainly much less disinclined 
for the ball at Almack’s. 

Arabella, on quitting Emily, went straight to Lady Gretnor. 

“Well, mamma,” said Arabella, ‘*’tis as you thought; that foolish girl is des- 
perately in luve with the tutor.” 

Lady Gretnor smiled: but with a smile of incredulity,—a disbelief in the des- 
peration of Emily’s love. 

“T tell you, mamma,” repeated Arabella, ‘‘ that she prefers the valley of Bab- 
bicomb to all the grandeur of town,—a country curate to a coronet.” 

“You do not know women’s hearts so well as I do, dear,” said Lady Gretnor 
laughingly: ‘they are like the skins we use in our pocket-books,—pass your 
finger over the writing, and it is soon effaced. Leave herto me. Laissez-moi 

aire.” 
f “Depend also on me,” said Arabella, as they were parting. 

‘* Nous Verrons’’ were the last words of Lady Gretnor. There was a confi- 
dence in the manner of their delivery that seemed oracular. 

I have no intention of describing a ball at Almack’s; so do not be alarmed. 
Nor do I mean to give a particular account of Emily's dress,—whether it was 
blonde, muslin, or silk, must be left to the imagination; or how she looked; or 
whether she waltzed, if she waltzed at all; or if she made a general sensation 
or not; sufficient, that Lord Singleton admired her. And who was Lord Sin- 
gleton? Iwill tell you. He was a man who, it may be said, had never been 
young; for, though scarcely twenty-six, he might have been mistaken for nearly 
double that age. His tall and emaciated figure corresponded well with his cada- 
verous and livid face, of an immeasurable length; and both betrayed the effects 
of early dissipation, or an hereditary taint in his constitution. 

The sketch is not imaginary, nor overdrawn. Atthe period v-hen Emily made 
her début, he had had a disappointment in love, and vainly sought among the 
belles of the season one who came up to his deau ideal of woman—who realised 
all the perfections with which his imagination had gifted the divinity at whose 
shrine he had vainly worshipped. Such was the man whom Lady Gretnor, like 
an able tactician as she was, selected for her future nephew. 

Nothing is easier, in piscatorial phrase, than to hook—to catch—your fish ; 
much yet remains to be done, or the trout may slip off the barb, or break away. 
But Lady Gretnor was an angler whom experience had taught all the resources 
of the art. She played with the victim, but never slackened her line. It was 
now that she never lost sight of Lord Singleton; every day gave birth to some 
new invention of pleasure, and water-parties and picnics followed each other in 
quick succession. It was so late in the season, that general engagements were 
few ; so that he had more time to devote to the family in Grosvenor Square. 

The indifference with which Emily received his attentions piqued his vanity ; 
and to be twice refused—for the world began to talk of his admiration—would 
have been indeed an indignity. Love him, or not love him,—at any price she 
should be his. Such was his rash resolution. 


Arabella, meanwhile, was Emily’s inseparable companion, and to stifle a pre- 











dilection hostile to her mother’s projects was her unceasing aim. She had found 
the distractions of society an efficient remedy for her own passion, and into them 
she plunged deep her cousin. It was not without a secret remorse that Emily 
confessed to herself the corrupting influence of this new world and its pleasures, 
and felt herself daily more and more detached from him to whom she had bourd 
herself by the most sacred engagement. But the voice of conscience, like the 
pressure of thering of Gyges, grew fainter and more faint. The handsome life- 
guardsman whispered in her ear, as they waltzed, that she was beautiful. She 
heard, when she sat down, a flattering murmur pursue her ; she saw many an eye 
fixed on her with a look of admiration. In the midstof such seductions to the 
senses, what room was there for melancholy reflection, or sad retrospect. Like 
an evil genius, Arabella was ever by her side, deflowering her soul of its purity, 
—stripping it, leaf by leaf, of its ingenuousness—its candour—its beauty. The 
hand that laid it bare was adroit and gentle. The voice that whispered in her 
ear was full of a sweet poison. She did not wound her love; with mingled 
caresses and cajoleries, with pity rather than reproof, she spoke uf the happiness 
of being united with one we love: with a sigh lamented the futility of such 
Utopian projects—the romance of such ideas—the danger of indulging in such 
hopes—till Emily herself insensibly believed in the impossibility of happiness. 

We soon forget what we can never attain. 

Whata mystery is the human mind,—how waxen to take impressions,—how 
easily warped into wrong. Is it in matter itself that this evil properly resides, or 
is it but the ageut of two rival principles implanted in our nature? 

Physicians know our diseases, and can calculate on their effects in others ; but 
are not our vives themselves contagious,—is there not an infection in minds as 
well as bodies! or, perhaps, there was in Emily a latent hereditary taint,—a 
lurking ambitionm—a love of the world, long stifled,—dormant, it is true, but 
whose seeds were ready sown, ard waited to bear their fruit; a bitter one it 
proved. 

Meanwhile, Lady Gretnor and Lord Singleton had come to an understanding ; 
and the commercial treaty was not only sanctioned, but joyfully approved by Lady 
Mandeville. 

The morning after the bargain was concluded, Lady Gretnor took Emily aside, 
and exultingly announced to her the marriage. She sank into achair, overpower- 
ed with the excess of emotion that desired utterance. 

‘““What is the matter, dear child?” said Lady Gretnor, wiping her cold 
cheek. 

** Aunt!’ was all she could say, with a voice of supplication ; dear aunt " 
Lady Gretnor appeared not to understand her. 

“Come, none of this childishness, Emily,’ said her aunt ; there is nothing to 
alarm or trouble you : it is an excellent match, and will make you the most envied 
of girls.” 

At this moment Lord Singleton entered. 

“My dear Lord Singleton,” said Lady Gretnor, taking him by the hand, and 
leading him to Emily, ‘‘ my niece knows all. Behold your wife !” 

His lordship advanced and took her hand, which he pressed to his lips. 

‘And may I hope,” said he, tenderly, “‘ that Miss Mandeville approves of my 
pretensions to this hand,—that I have created an interest in her heart? If so, I 
am the most fortunate of men.” 

“Who can doubt it?” hastened to say Lady Gretnor. ‘Never were two 
hearts more made for each other. Come my dear lord!” she added, ‘let us 


leave the child for a moment to herself; the suddenness of this announcement 
has overcome her.” 








And now there was no heart to beat in response with hers. 
‘“‘ Emily,” one morning said Lady Gretnor to her, when she found her in tears, 
** your eyes are red with weeping—you will wear those long silken lashes. Such 
blue eyes as yours were not made fortears. You don’t know what to do with 
them. I have a mind to scold you, child. You must not keep them fixed on the | 
ground, but give them some expression. You should look timid, my dear, but | 
notabashed. Remember, it is only when you catch the eye of your partner in | 
the dance that you must cast them down; and let him suppose, when you lift 
them again, that you are thinking of him. Itis a very pretty thing to be naire ; | 
but it should be in some degree studied, or it is apt to be construed into gaucherie 
You should only blush on occasion, and when it is called for. These shoulders 
are well turned ; but, to display them to advantage, you should show that your 
i 


The human heart can never long wrestle against a fixed idea. So with Emily. 
She, by degrees, began to consider the sacrifice she was about to make to her in- 


clinations as an offering to filial duty. She looked upon herself as a heroine—as 
a victim. 
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it too late to retreat,—that she had committed herself irrevocably ; and an unwil- 
ling consent was at length extorted from her to marry Lord Singleton. —[To be 
concluded next week.] 
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A RAMBLE IN PARIS BY NIGHT. 
BY A FRENCH AUTHOR OF CELEBRITY. 

Reader, it is to the Statistical Society I must first introduce you. This is the 
third Tuesday in the month; and as the debates are invariably amusing, if not al- 
ways absolutely instructive, I seldom fail to attend the meeting, which is held in 
a handsome apartment in the Place Vendome. 

The debates had already commenced when I entered the room; and the Se- 
cretary was employed in reading the proces-verbal of the transactions of the 
Society at the previous meeting. ‘The Duke de Montmorenci was in the chair. 
He is a man of a tall and robust form, florid countenance, and aristocratic mien 
—a truespecimen of the noblesse of the old regime. On the right hand of that 
distinguished personage sate the Duke de Doudeauville, an ancient and faithful 
follower of Charles the Tenth. Though decorated with all the honours of 
Europe, he wore nothing at his button-hole save the ribbon that denoted the order 
of Saint Louis. It would have perhaps exemplified better taste, and a greater 
respect for the “ powers that be,” had his Grace condescended to have 
worn the cross of the Legion of Honour. The Duke de Doudeauville 
is an old man of about sixty-five, with a long face, diminutive figure, infirm 
appearance, and somewhat vacant look. He is, however, a man of erudition and 
considerable natural ability, and entertains a high sense of the importance of rank, 
talent, and wealth, in every community. 

On the left hand of the Duke de Montmorenci was seated M. César Moreau, 
founder of the Statistical Society, and formerly French Consul in London; and 
immediately opposite to him was Count Legrard, one of the handsomest and 
most gentlemanly men I have ever had the felicity of being acquainted with. 
Next to him was M. Jullien de Paris, an individual well known in the times of 
the Revolution and during the reign of Terror as a young man of great promise 
and humane disposition, and as an employé in the military administration under 
Robespierre. He is now celebrated as one of the most eminent of the French 
literati ; and it was he who, in conjunction with M. Amaury Duval, founded the 
Revue Encyclopedique, a model of taste, utility, and learning. Oh! what secrets 
could that man divulge—secrets intimately connected with Saint-Just, Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Carrier, Fouquier Tinville, &c.,—secrets that would ‘haply cast 
a new light on the minds and actions of those celebrated individuals, and perhaps 
by demonstrating the purity of the intentiens of Robespierre, rescue his name 
from a portion of that obloquy which posterity casts upon it,—secrets that might 
prove the real humanity of his disposition, although his deeds be written with a 
quill dipped in blood,—secrets calculated to demonstrate that which in France is 
still a theory relative to the enormities, committed during the Directory, te pro- 
duce an eventual good ! 

Next to M. Jullien de Paris I noticed the Marquess St. Croix. The editors 
ef some of the leading journals, and a number of noblemen and gentlemen oe- 
cupied the seats usually filled by the inembers of the Committee of Management, 
amongst whom I at length recognised my friend Duclin, who immediately made 
room forme next to him. . 

As I had anticipated, a lively discussion tock place on the propriety of admit- 
ting ladies to the debates of the society. The Count Legrand had some time 
previously given notice that be intended to bring forward a measure for the pur- 
pose of expelling those fair beings from that scientific congress; and M. César 
Moreau strenuously opposed the design, declaring that many valuable pieces of 
information relative to statistics had been at various times communicated to the 
journal published by the society, such contributions having emanated from the 
fair hands of those ladies whom M. Legrand was desirous to exclude from the 
meeting. To this the count assented; but he begged to inform the honourable 
members present, that his objections were founded solely on motives of delicacy 
and propriety, the debates often touching on matters the particulars of which 
could not be otherwise than offensive to female ears. Neither Duclin nor my- 
self ventured a remark upon the subject. We could not seethe extent of the 
importance that both parties appeared to attach to the result of the debate. 
Messieurs Jullien de Paris, St Croix, and a few others, nevertheless delivered 
their opinions ; and the discussion terminated in favour of the founder of the 
Society and party. 

The Count Legrand then read a paper to the meeting, giving a long account of 
the number of eggs hatched every year in France, the quantity consumed in the 
country, and the exact proportion exported to England for the consumption of her 
Britannic Majesty's loyal subjects ! 

An individual, with whose name I am not acquainted, then rose, and addressed 
the meeting as follows: 

‘‘Gentlemen, I have lately returned from prosecuting my travels in the East ; 
and amongst other improvements adopted by the Persians, nothing so much as- 
tonished me as the newspaper they have lately published by the permission of the 
Centre of the Universe, or King! A trifling portion of that journal is devoted 
to European affairs; and under the head France, I perused the following 
words : ‘ France is an immense tract of country on the western coast of Europe, 
inhabited by about thirty millions of infidels, who exist in a strange state of un- 
cleanliness and barbarism. They dwell in small hamlets, and their chief town 
is called Paris. Their women walk about unveiled; they drink a sort of red 
sour wine, which appears to be greatly in vogue amongst them, and eat the un- 
clean animal. ‘Their soldiers are somewhat more celebrated than the other 
warriors of Europe; but they are not to be compared to the legions that adore 
the Centre of the Universe. tis not long since they ‘anguished under the tyran- 
oy of one Buonaparte, of whose might they speak highly; but the might of 
European heroes is nothing to the might of the Schah. The French have a few 
ships, and they are at present making war in Africa against the true believers; 
but the shaft of the Mohammedan shall pierce the breast of the infidel. Their 
chief produce is sour wine and strong drinks, which their foolish neighbours 
do not hesitate to pay highly for; but, with regard to the luxuries of life, they 
never saw any thing to equal the repasts of the Persians, even in the visions of 
the night.’ ”’ 

A shout of laughter, which the president did not for some moments attempt to 
repress, succeeded this account of the greatest nation in the world—-an eccount 
dictated by prejudice, conceived in ignorance, and written with adegree of inso- 
lent pride that rather excited our pity than our contempt. 

When order was restored, another member informed us ‘ that the fourteen lar- 
gest gin-shops in the English metropolis had been visited in one week by 142,453 
men, 108,593 women, 18,391 children !—in all, by 269,437 persons.” 

Another gentleman read a paper on education, in which he assured us “ that 
there are at present in France 43,951 primary schools, at which 2,453,254 chil- 
dren, two-thirds of whom are boys, are educated.” 

‘The owner of a menagerie of wild beasts,” said Duclin in a whisper to me, 
‘has lately calculated, that if all the ferocious animals which are now cor.fined 
in Europe were letlvose inan immense forest, there would be 225 lions, 289 
tigers, 302 leopards, 270 panthers, 67 elephants, 10 rhinoceroses, 27,000 wolves, 
78 rattle snakes, 216 boa-constrictors, 1046 hyenas, and 96 crocodiles. Shall I 
read my statement to the society ?” 

“‘T think it scarcely worth while, Duclin,” said I; ‘particularly as M de 
ie about to speak.” 

«The amount of dramatic artistes in France,” said M. de , in the course 
of aclever paper, ‘“‘is 4000; this includes singers, dancers, tragedians, and 
comedians, of either sex. The complement of stage-managers, directors, 
cashiers, prompters, band-leaders, choristers of every class, figurans, musicians, 
box-keepers, and workmen, added to this number, forms a total amount of 11,000 
persons who gain their livelihood by theatres.” 

Some papers of inferior interest having been disposed of. the meeting broke up 
at an unusually early hour. 

From the Statistical Society, Duclin and myself ventured forth “ in search of 
adventures.” We passed up the Rue de la Paix, and gained the Boulevards, 
which were crowded with people of every description. The idler smoking his 
cigar, and peering at every female he met through an eye-glass; the wor- 
thy citizen with his wife or children hastening to the theatre ; the lover anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of his mistress at the point of rendez-vous; the itinerant 
venders of lemonade or liquorice-water; the moveable pastry-shop, offering 
galette for sale to the milliners or grisettes who were returning home from their 
daily toil ; the crowds opposite the cafés, discussing ices, or drinking punch en 
one side, and beer or the petit verre on the other ; the charlatan endeavouring to 
puff off his tooth powder or his pills to a little congregation he had gathered 
around him; the old procuress, skulking in a dark recess and awaiting some one 
who bad appointed to meet her there for no honourable purpose ; the clerks just 
dismissed from the offices of their excellencies the ministere of Justice, Finance 
Foreign affairs, &c., and carrying under their arms a purtfolio containing a few 
quires of stationary; the hackney-coachman seeking a fare; the postman with 
the evening delivery of letters; the newsman with the Charte or the Messager ; 
and a variety of other genilemen, artists, &c. &c., formed the motley crowd of 
individuals whom we encountered on the Boulevards, whose parallels were en- 

















First, however, she had an interview with Lord Singleton, in which she had | 
resolved to explain to him, candidly, the real state of her heart—of her engaged 
affections. But at the critical moment her courage failed her. He either did 
not or would not understand her. He was such an accomplished actor, had 
studied so well Hamlet's advice to the players, that the tear in his eyes—thedis | 


traction in his visage—the present declaration of his love—the nobleness of his 
manners, of his sentiments, so won upon her, that the words died wpon her lips 
In pity to him, she deferred the disclosure of her sentiments to another opportu 


nity ; but ¢hatnevercame, Days of irresolution succeeded. She at last thought 


countered there fifty years ago, and will be encountered there again. In Paris 
of an evening all is life, light, energy, activity, and joy. The cafés are filled with 
gaily-dressed people ; the doors of the theatres are crowded to excess ; a multi- 
tude is seen at the entrance of every place of amusement. And then the works 


| of Alexandre Dumas, Cassimir Delavigne, Scribe, Jouy, Alfred de Vigny, &c., 
| are put into requisition. The Gymnase, the Variétés, the theatre of the Porte 


Saint Martin, echo to the applauses of an admiring audience: tragedy, comedy, 
the melodrama, and the vandeville, the opera and the comic opera, all find their 
respective votaries by nightin Paris. The grisefte eats vegetables and drinks 
sour wine in order to save a few sous to obtain a seat in the gallery at the Gaite ; 
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the honest shop-keeper on Sunday morning deprives himself of a trip of recrea- 
tion to Montmorenci or Saint Cioud, that he may go the Porte Saint Martio in 

the evening ; and the rich banker leaves his counting-house half an hour earlier 

than is his custom, once every week, that he may finish his dinner in time to 

accompany his elegantly-attired spouse to the opera or to the Bouffes. The 

Parisians are mad after the theatre ; and when they gratify themselves with their 
favourite pastime, they little think of the hours of trouble, toil, and vigil, which 

the composition of one of their favourite pieces compels the poor author to un- 

dergo. : 

I will not here speak of those privations and sufferings which the unfortunate 
dramatist is often necessitated to submit to—nor of those nights passed in labour 
—nor of those days marked by hunger and want—nor of those disappointments 
which it is the lot of every author to encounter—nor of those difficulties he is 
condemned to combat against. 1 will simply relate the affecting and tragical end 
of two young men who destroyed themselves in despair, in disgust, In the midst 
of disappointed hopes, in an excess of cowardice or false heroism, or in @ moment 
of temporary derangement—a tale which I shali repeat as I told it to my com- 
panion Duclin, while we sauntered up the Boulevard des Italiens—a tale that was 
recalled to my memory by the sight of the crowds thronging opposite the doors 
of the Variétés. 

“ Victor Escousse and Auguste Lebras were two young authors who formed a 
literary partnership, and composed their plays together. A few days after the 
representation of their first essay in the dramatic world, an article appeared in 
the Journal des Debats; signed J. J.,* which traced for the authors a horoscope 
full of promise and future renown. Encouraged by the flattering review of their 
mutual work, a review that was written by the first of French critics, in the first 
of French journals, the two young men dreamt of nothing but happiness, suc- 
cess, fortune, and fame. ‘Teo much adulation turned their heads, and impeded 
the progressive improvement of their infant faculties. They renewed their le- 
bours, and composed a piece entitled Pierre III., which was played at the The- 
atre Francais, and completely failed, the public having given Escousse and Lebras 
a favourable trial in a second effusion, and expressed their disappointment in terms 
so unequivocal that the young authors became disgusted with their judges and the 
decision of the critics. They however again appeared before that severely- 
thinking world, and produced Paul, which was enacted at the theatre on the 
Place de la Bourse, and Remond, which was performed at the Gaité. They both 
failed on the same evening ; and if you had that night chanced to have entered 
the café de la Porte Saint Martin, you would have seen two young men seated at 
a table, their countenances pale, their shouts of laughter wild, feverish, and con- 
vulsive. They were dressed in mean attire, they had expected that the next 
morning would have amended their fortunes ; but all their hopes were blighted in 
the bud. Those two young men were Victor Escousse and Auguste Lebras. 
They were proud—they were gentlemen—they were in want—and they disdain- 
ed the idea of accepting from the hands of charity that which they could not 
procure by their own united talents. J.ebras had the soul and the sentiments of 
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clined than the contemplative and curious nun shut up in the walls of a con- 
vent ;”—and with these words the stranger rose, bowed, and walked hastily out of 
the café. 

It was with the greatest difficulty I could persuade Duclin to leave the café, 80 
enamoured was he of la belle Eugenie ; and if according to the creed of Madame 
de Genlis, there be such a thing as ‘love at first sight,’ certainly on this occasion 
my friend would almost have borne out the illustrious authoress in the permanent 
establishment of her theory. He, however, at length agreed to accompany me to 
the Porte Saint Martin theatre, whither! proposed we should proceed, and pur- 
chase a ticket at half-price. 

The second piece had not commenced when we entered the spacious salle ; 
nor was the house very crowded; we therefore easily procured places in the 
amphitheatre. As is usual between the acts, or in the intervals between the 
pieces, i: those resorts of the middling classes, several gentlemen in the galleries 
and in the paradis were indulging themselves with a little recreation, such as the 
innocent amusement of throwing orange-peels at each other, or missiles of a 
similar description. . . 

‘« Leave off, thieves !” thundered a less turbulent individual without a coat, in 
the paradis. ; 

“Lift up the rag, or give me back my blunt!” cried another gentleman, 
habited in a blouse or gaberdine of cerulean dye, and alluding to the curtain. 

“Silence, messieurs !”” exclaimed a gendarme. 

“ Turn out the gendarme !”’ roared a number of voices. : 

The disturbance was terminated by the drawing up of the curtain, and the 
first act of the Sept Enfans de Lara commenced. This precious composition 
emanated from the pen of Mallefille ; and certainly a more extraordinary combi- 
nation of horror, impossibility, and unnatural incidents, was never before submit- 
ted to the public in the shape of a play. ; 

But the audience applauded this horrible colloquy, and at every word that is- 
sued from the lips of Vallombra, some marvelling and delighted citizen of the 
Marais or the Boulevard du Temple clapped his hands in an ecstacy of bliss, at 
the risk of being ejected from the theatre as a turbulent character. Is it not 
strange,—that passion for the horrible! is it not astonishing that the lower orders 
of the Parisians prefer those theatres where murders and duels are enacted, to 
the stages on which figures the witty comedian, or the aerial figurante ? But it 
is on Sunday evening that the Porte Saint Martin is in its glory. No sooner are 
the gates thrown open than the crowds of ‘“ washed” and “ unwashed,” in coats 
or in gaberdines, in bonnets or in caps, rush to the theatre as if their very lives 
depended upon their witnessing the pieces to be performed. From five o’clock 
to midnight do upwards of eighteen hundred people endure the heat of the salle, 
the crowded seats, the unwholesome combination of breaths, to see a tyrant kill- 
ed, a lover successful in his suit, and a quantity of declamation which one-half 
of them cannot comprehend. In verity, the Parisians are the most extraordinary 





a poet ; but his talent had not ripened. His aims were beyond his capacities , 
his flights were on Icarian wings, that the sun would dissolve in the boldness of 
his ascent. In the midst of the deepest distress, he had endeavoured from day to 
day to prolong an existence that hope had alone rendered endurable ; and now that 
hope was destroyed—that anticipation was unrealized—that himself and his 
friend were doomed to drink the bitter cup of defeat and indigence to its very 
dregs, he could bear to more. And he said to Escousse, in the morning after 
the failure of their two plays, ‘ Let us no longer buoy ourselves up with vain and 
futile hopes, but let us terminate a wretched existence!’ And Escousse replied, 
* Yes—let us die—and die together!’ Their terrible design was put into exe- 
cution. Excousse felt himself too weak in mind and purpose to die alone 
—Lebras was unable to live alone. The tragical end of these really promis- 


ing young men is well known—they perished in each other’s arms like two | 


faithful friends, and terminated a miserable existence in the convulsions of as- 
phixy ” 

The latter part of my little tale was totally lost upon Duclin. We had arrived 
on the Boulevard Montinartre, and stood for a few moments opposite a large café, 
brilliantly lighted up, through the windows of which my friend was intensely 
gazing ; and I did not marvel that his attention should have been directed thither, 
for at the compter of the café was seated one of the sweetest girls I had ever be- 
held. To use the words of Lamartine, she was 


‘** The fairest flower of beauty that has been 

By mortal eyes, since earth existed, seea ; 

The blushing rese—the lily’s chaster hue 

Met on her damask cheek ;—the vi'let’s hue 
Was brought to shame by her bright orbs, so full 
Of all that’s sweet and all that’s beautiful.” 


Alas! I know not whether we could continue, in the same strain, and in the words 
of the same poet, and aver that 


‘* His love was warm, but so restrain’d by pride, 


It ne’er could lead her virgin steps aside 
Till heav'n should bless her union.” 


But one thing was certain, that she was surrounded by admirers, and could at 
any time have quitted the bustle of a bar-maid at acafé for the more elated though 
less respectable grade of femme entréténue. I had heard of the beauty of this 
young person, and did not hesitate to accede to Duclin’s proposition of taking a 
nearer view. We accordingly walked into the café, called for some punch, and 
gratified our curiosity at the same time. 

It struck me that there was something superior about this fille de comptoir. 
She was polite to her customers, but extremely reserved. Her eyes were in- 


variably bent down on the ground when no one was talking to her; and if any of | 


the gallants who generally surrounded the bar, addressed her in a style of ful- 
some compliment or adulation, her cheek became flushed, her brow was contract 
ed, and her lips quivered with ill-suppressed indignation. ‘ Was she indeed vir- 
tuous and innocent?” thought [to myself; ‘‘and is that delicate creature con- 
demned to pass her life in this receptacle for the rude, the debauched, and the 
licentious 1” 

‘* You appear to regard that young girl, Monsieur,” said an old gentleman who 
was near me, “with a peculiar degree of interest. And, I may add,” he ob 
served, after a momentary pause, “with a far different feeling than that which 
usually influences her admirers.” 

“IT am not blind to the attractions of beauty,” was my reply ; “at the 
same time, there are acertain candour and acertain innocence about that girl, 
which ought to disarm the ribald seducer and selfish libertine of his specious 
wiles.” 

““And such are your reflections!” exclaimed the stranger, with mingled in- 
credulity and astonishment depicted on his countenance. 

‘Such are my ideas,” said J, laconically. 

‘Then you know her history ¢” 

‘No; this is the first time I ever saw her.” 

The old gentleman drew his chair close to mine, and without farther preface 
began as follows: **You are aware that Mademoise!le was a celebrated 
actress at the Opera Comique. She was seduced by Marshal , about seven- 
teen years ago, and a daughter was the fruit of the illicit connexion. Eugenie 
—such was the name of the little child—grew vp in beauty and in virtue ; for 
her mind, Monsieur, was chaste and innocent ; and althongh she was frequently 
obliged to witness scenes of riot at her mother’s house, she nevertheless preserved 
her soul untainted and pure, and left her maternal dwelling. 

A few weeks ago Mademoiselle 
fell, and dislocated her ankle. She was thus compelled to quit the stage, and 
the most dire distress stared her in the face. Accustomed to expend her daily 
salary so soon as she received it, no hoarded supply incase of necessity now 
administered to her wants ; and she was literally starving in a miserable garret, 
when her daughter heard of her penury and melancholy situation, and flew to 
oe mother who by her cruelty bad driven her from the maternal thres- 

old ! 


“ Excellent girl !” cried I, unable torestrain my enthusiastic admiration of such 
noble conduct. 

“That is not all,” continued the narrator of the fair bar-maid’s history. 
“From the moment Eugenie had left her mother’s house, she supported herself 
in private by needle-work ; and as her wants were circumscribed to the mere 
necessaries of life, she had managed to save a few francs from the pittance she 
earned by her needle. With those savings she assisted her sick parent ; and 
finding that her laborious work would not procure a sufficiency to meet the contin- 
geat expenses incurred by medical attendance, &c., for her mother, she aceepted 
the situation of fille de comptoir at this café, although its publicity were exceeding- 
ly repugnant to her feelings. In cenclusion, let me add that at this moment she 
continues to support her parent, who is still confined to ber room, and unable 


to attead the only place which can give her bread as areward for her own exer- 
tions. 











** And is it possible that such virtue exists in the breast of an uneducated girl 
—a girl brought up in the hot-bed of vice and dissipation—a girl whose mind 
could scarcely have escaped corruption ?” 


co . 
Itis very possible ; because ¢here is an example of such purity amid corrup- 


tion,—that girl, Monsieur, has seen enough to make her virtuous. Itis not by 
ignorance of the world that we become good ; it is by our knowledge of it. If 


we do not behold vice in all its shapes, we know not how to compare its hideous 


ness with the beauty of virtue; comparisons instruct us to discriminate between 

the excellence of one system and the viciousness of another ; and depend upon 
jhe « . ’ ’ 

it that the young lady of the Chaussée d Autin, who mingles in all the gaieties and 





* Jules Janin—one of the most eminent literary char acters of the Jay, and at 


ma present day 
his moment engaged in writing for the Atheneum.—Ep, , 


“ 


, while dancing in the ballet at the Opera, | 


people in the world ! 
| I veritured to suggest to Duclin the propriety of an adjournment from the Porte 
Saint Martin, but he would never have consented had not fortune, or rather a 
| very natural occurrence, aided my wishes. In the midst of one of Vallombra’s 
most horrible speeches, when all was silence and attention throughout the house, 
Duclin coughed tolerably loud. In a moment a hoarse voice in the gallery 
roared from on high—‘* Turn out the consumptive gentleman!” and every 
glance was instantaneously fixed upon us. We were a focus at which hundreds 
of visual rays suddenly met : and not atall relishing the unpleasantness of our 
situation, Duclin precipitated himself from the amphitheatre, overturned a dowa- 
ger immediately behind me, knocked down the box-keeper in the passage, and 
nearly fell head-long down stairs in his hurry to retreat from the salle. I followed 
somewhat more leisurely, and joined my discomtited friend in the street, where 
I found him disputing with a gendarme, who suspected that the haste which he 
made to leave the theatre was somewhat equivocal. I however satisfied the police- 
man of Duclin’s perfect innocence, and we proceeded without further molestation 
along the Boulevard du Temple. 

“ Once more we tread on classic ground,” said Duclin, doubtless alluding to 
our last Ramble, and thinking of the works of Richard, &c. ‘Shall we finish 
| our evening at the Cadran Bleu? or, if you prefer the society of the fair sex, I 
| can introduce you to some young friends of mine, not far hence.” 

“« Merci,” said I, not at allrelishing Duclin’s proposal at the moment ; “ but I 
will accede to the former suggestion with pleasure, and accompany you to the 
Cadran Bleu.” 

‘‘ Volontiers !"’ cried my friend ; and in five minutes we were seated in one of 
the cabinets particuliers of that famous restaurant. Duclin vested himself with 
the appointment of caterer, and ordered an excellent supper, to which we were 
doing ample justice when a sudden disturbance in the parlour adjoining diverted 
our attentions from the delicious viands before us. 

‘“‘T tell you it is a shameful intrigue—a perfidy—a disgrace !” 
voice in a loud shrill tone. 

“* But, my dear—” argued the individual with whom the fair dame appeared to 
be disputing. 

‘“Do not dear me,” interrupted the lady; ‘I repeat it is shameful, and for the 
future I shall take warning how] associate with men of loose habits and pur- 
suits.” 

“ The proof! the proof!” shouted the accused, now angry in his turn. 





cried a female 





} 


| 


pleasures of the metropolis, is at heart and from experience more virtuously in- ’ 





Suntntary. 


A physician was wont to say, when he met a friend. I am glad to see you well. 
In troth, sir, said one, I think you do but dissemble, for the world always goes ill 
with you, when it goes well with your friends. 

TRAFALGAR. 
[We presume the following to be the poetical remonstrance of some brave tar, 
who, having fought (perhaps bled) and conquered in one of the most tremendous 
engagements that ever took place upon the surface of old Ocean, has witnessed, 
with pardonable jealousy, the medals granted to every surviving individual sol- 
dier that was present at the battle field of Waterloo, while the heroes of Trafal- 
gar are honoured with no such distinction. We hope her Majesty, though thus 
late in the day, will take the hint; if she does, she will win the heart of many a 
brave old sailor. ]— Bath Herald. 
Britain’s Queen! Victoria, hail! 
List, I tell no idle tale ; 
Short and simple is my story— 
Nelson's grave, and England’s glory ! 
Shall this proud, eventful day 
Still unnoticed pass away ? 
And no medal, badge, or star, 
Mark the fight of Trafalgar? 


Hearts and blades of metal true 
Won the field of Waterloo— 
Att who fought, with honest glow 
Can the well-earned medal show. 
On the wild embattled waves 
Death the gallant seaman braves ! 
Hark! the rolling main afar 
Shouts—* Remember Trafalgar !”’ 





Come, ye Tritons! from the deep! 
Wake! dead warriors, from your sleep ! 
Nelson's spirit bids ye claim 

Honours due to England’s fame. 

Grant the brave, oh Royal Star! 
Medals meet for Trafalgar ! 


A prince laughing at one of his courtiers whom he had employed in several 
embassies, told him he looked like anowl. I know not, answered thé courtier, 
what I look like; but this I know, that I have had the honour several times to 
represent your Majesty's person. 

Wit for the Winter.—What is the most perfect specimen of cool impudence ? 
Throwing a snow-ball at a man.--What situation is remarkably awkward at all 
seasons? Breaking the ice.—Which is best, to be overhead and ears in love ?— 
or in water? Inthe winter, in love—in the summer, in water. 

The Royal Speech_—An itinerant vender of murders, &c. has been going 
round the country hawking a Radical effusion, which he announces in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘‘ Here's her Majesty's most wonderful and astonishing speech de- 
livered into Parliament on Wednesday last, which spoke so much of liberty that 
when the Duke of Wellington heard it he went into fits.” —Hull Packet. 

A writer in a periodical called The Lounger, contends that if the supreme court 
is to be called the Queen's Bench, by the same rule kingdom ovght to be con- 
verted into queendom. But he goes on to state (and not without reason) “the 
fact is that the word ‘king’ is expressive merely of the office and power of the 
executive magistrate. Thus England, though governed by a Queen—a word 
merely used to express her sex—is still a kingdom, and the supreme court should 
still be called King’s Bench; the words ‘ King’s Bench’ and ‘ kingdom’ being 
standard names, not depending upon the sex of the presiding power. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 14.—Corps of Rl. Eng: Brev. Maj. W. C. Ward, 
to be Lt.-Col. v. Harper, dec.; 2d Capt. T. Battershee, to be Capt. v. Ward; 
Ist Lt. S. H. Wentworth, to be 2d Capt v. Baterbee; 2d Lt. W. W. Fuller, 
to be Ist Lt. v. Wentworth.—RI. Regt of Art.: Maj. Gen. Edw. Pritchard, to 
be Col. Commandant, v. Sir J. Smith, dec. 

Memoranda—Surg. J. G. Hibbert, of the 59th Ft. has been restored to his 
original rank in the army. The app. of Lt. Col. Oakes, from the h. p. to be 
Maj. in the 2d Regt. of Life Gds on the 20th of January, 1832, was, v. W. C. 
Coles, who exchs., and not, who exchs. rec. the diff. as stated in the Gazette of 
that date. 

Brilliant Spirits. —It is a strange thizg, but so it is, that very brilliant spirits 
are almost always the result of mental suffering, like the fever produced by a 
wound. I sometimes doubt tears, I oftener doubt lamentations; but I never yet 
doubt the existence of that misery which flushes the cheek and kindles the eye, 
and which makes the lip mock with sparkling words the dark and hidden world 

within. There is something in intense suffering that seeks concealment, some- 
thing that is fain to belie itself. In Cooper's novel of the Bravo, Jacques con- 
ceals himself and his boat, by lying where the moonlight fell dazzling on the 
water. We do the same with any great despair; we shroud it in a glittering at- 
mosphere of smiles and jests; but the smiles are sneers, and the jests are sar- 
cass. There is always a vein of bitterness runs through these feverish spirits ; 
they are the very delirium of sorrow seeking to escape from itself, and which 





| “Oh yes—you may well call for proofs, wretch !” screamed the female. 
| ** Did I not see you handing bon bons to the young girl who was with me last 
Sunday at the ducusse at Saint Cloud! and did you not buy two francs’ worth of 
fruit at the Marché des Jacobins on the following day, in orderto send her? All 
| that, perhaps you will say, was only a little civility on your part—but now, to my 
very face, you light your cigar with one of her love-letters. Oh! it is shameful 
—shameful !"—and as these words escaped the lips of the infuriate lady, the 
sound of a tumbler falling on the ground, and breaking into a thousand pieces, 
| convinced Duclin and myself that wp were in the neighbourhood of a little domes- 
tic war. 
| ‘Have I not been faithful to you, wretch !’’ continued the angry fair one—for 
| fair we suppose all ladies to be, whether we have ocular demonstration of the 
| fact, or not—‘‘and did I not pawn my silver coffee-pot to lend you the very twen- 
ty francs with which you are to pay for this supper—a supper that was intended 
| asa treat for me !—Oh! it is shameful in the extreme !"’ and the din of a decan- 
| ter rattling against the wainscot proclaimed a renewal of hostilities. 
| “« My dear Agathe,” said the unfortunate object of all this fury, ‘‘ you wrong 
| me, I assure you, you wrong me. It is true, appearances are against me ; but 
| allow me to enquire, in my turn, who was that handsome young man with whom 
| you sate in a loge gri/lée the other night at the Gaite !” 

“Oh! the ingratitude of man !”’ exclaimed the lady in a voice evidently 
| choked with sobs ani emotion—how much of which was affected I am not pre- 
| pared to say. ‘* My dear cousin from the country was so kind as to chaperon me 
| to the theatre, and—”’ 
|  * Well, well, then,” said the gentleman in an accent of pacification ; “ and 
the young lady, with whose letter I just lighted my cigar, and of which you 

perceived a scrap with a few scrawls upon it just now on the table, is my cousin 
also ; but you did not know it.” 

A loud burst of laughter on the part of the forgiving fair one cut short this 
| reply, and the parties, mutually convinced of each other's constancy, agreed to a 
| cessation of hostilities and the discussion »f another bottle of wine. 
| It was now past midnight—we accordingly rang the bell, called for our bill, 

paid it, and once more sallied forth uponthe Boulevard. ‘The wine had not 
failed to work its effect upon us, particularly with Duclin, whose equilibrium 
was occasionally menaced by the irregularity of the pavement. The night was 
fine, thousands of stars twinkled in the vast regions of space above us, and the 
moon rolled on her even course as if she saw not—repined not at—the deeds and 
miseries of men! Paris was now nearly silent. For the most part, the cafés 
were closed, the theatres were shut, the crowds that a few hours before thronged 
upon the Boulevards had dispersed, and only a few loiterers were seen at distant 
intervals ; but that vast city layina comparative state of tranquillity and quiet 
Hushed was the sound of reverly and music ; closed were the eyelids of the pru- 
dent who rise early to their diurnal labours; the voice of the roué alone broke 
upou the silence of the night, save when the heavy footsteps of the patrol 
assured the citizens of Paris that their lives and property are guarded while they 
sleep. 


| 


We have now introduced the reader to the literary society—the Boulevards by 
night—the café—the theatre and the restaurant, in the course of our ramble : 

one scene alone remains with which we might have made him familiar—for Paris 
boasts not attractions by night in such profusion as she exhibits them by day— 
and that scene is the gaming-house—Frescati! But alas! the dens usually 
sought by the infamous, the avaricious, or the adventurous, are already too well 
known both to the stranger and to the citizen of Paris; and the pens of many 
able men have laboured hard to depict the horrible vice in all its deformity, and 
deter the young and inexperienced from a haunt in which lurk the elements of ruin, 
as the volcanic combinations of destruction repose in the crater of Vesuvius 
No—to that vile scene we will not introduce our reader. Gaming is unfortunate- 
ly a mania which no example can correct, no precept destroy, no argument arrest 
in its baneful progress, until fortune, fame, honour, and happiness have been 
| Sacrificed on the accursed shrine at which thousands annually depose their offer- 
ings. Paris abounds in a variety of innocent pleasures and enjoyments ; and the 
careful and provident may live in a species of “ Elysian beatitade” within its 
hospitable walls 





nation, also possesses a thousand delusive blandishments, which, like the sti!! 
waters that cover sunken and dangerous rocks, tempt the confiding vessel to seek 
lor ease and retirement in their placid bay, where it founders, and consigns its 
| crew to certain danger and probable death, 


cannot. Suspense and agony are hidden by the moonshine.—Miss Landon. 

The Hour of Conscience.--We are apt to connect the voice of conscience 
with the stillness of midnight. But I think we wrong that innocent hour. It 
is that terrible “ next morning,”’ when reason is wide awake, upon which reason 
fastens its fangs. Has aman gambled away his all, or shot his friend in a duel 
—has he committed a crime, or incurred a laugh—it is the ‘next morning,” 
when the irretrievable past rises before him like a spectre—then doth the church- 
yard of memory yield up its grisly dead—then is the witching hour when the foul 
fiend within us can Jeast tempt, perhaps, but most torment. At night we have 
one thing to hope for, one refuge to fly to—oblivion and sleep. But at morning 
sleep is over, and we are called upon coldly to review, and re-act, and live again 
the waking bitterness of self-reproach.— Ernest Maltravers. 

Haydnat Guildhall.—This celebrated composer dined with the Lord Mayor 
(John Boydell, Esq.) at Guildhall, on the 9th November, 1791, of which he 
says: ‘After dinner there was a ball in three different chambers, the first allot- 
ted to the haut noblesse, by whom only minuets were danced ; the music was de- 
testable, consisting only of two scrapers (violins) and a violoncello. In the se- 
cond chamber, they danced country dances; the band there was somewhat 
better, because the noise of the tainbours drowned that of the violins. The 
third chamber, which was the largest, had a band somewhat more numerous, and 
less vile. The gentlemen were seated at several tables in drinking parties. 
There was dancing, but not to the sound of music, because the songs bawled at 
the tables, the toasts, the laughing, and the gabbling and clamouring totally pre- 
vented the instruments from being heard.”— Musical World. 

Franklin was very intimate with Baily ; their acquaintance had begun in a 
very singular manner. Baily had a country-house at Chaillot; it was there he 
retired to work at his ease. Chance led the American philosopher to the same 
spot. Baily, hearing of his arrival, hastened to pay him a visit, and was received 
in a most cordial manner by Franklin, who already knew him by repute. ‘‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Franklin, how do you do ?”’—*‘ Very well, sir.” After these words 
were exchanged, Baily sat by the side of Franklin, and, through fear of indiscre- 
tion, waited till his hust should begin the conversation. Franklin, naturally taci- 
turn, and more taciturn in his quality of Ambassador, did not proffer a single 
word. After a silence of some length, Baily, to encourage a beginning, offered 
Franklin a pinch of snuff. This dumb interview lasted above an hour. At 
length Baily rose, Franklin accompanied him to the cvor, and gave him a hearty 
shake of the hand, with the words “ Very well.”—Such was the origin of the 
acquaintance of these two great men. 


Blanche of Jersey —A new musical romance under this title has been perform- 
ing at the English Opera-house, the music by John Barnett. Mr. Frazer's bal- 
lad, The Rose of Jersey, was much applauded. Mr. Seguin, who personated a 
Jovial Miller, gave a drinking song, Let others sing of Ruby Wine, with ex- 
cellent effect. The first and second acts are opened with chorusses of a more 
cheerful, simple, and sociable character than we are in general favoured with in 
compositions of this class. Miss Romer sung a duet with Mr. Frazer, O take 
this Wreath of Faded Flowers, and also The Shepherd's Evening Bell, with a 
characteristic accompaniment, which was deservedly encored. Miss Poole sang 
a sprightly ballad, I once knew a Normandy Maid, which the audience apprecia 
ted, and loudly called for again.— Morning Post. 

Foote. —Mr. Morphy used to relate the following story of Foote’s, the heroines 
of which were the Ladies Cheere, Fielding, and Hill, the last the widow of the 
celebrated Dr. Hill. He represented them as playing at “I love my love 
with a letter.” Lady Cheere began, and said, “I love my love with an N, 
because he is a Night;” Lady Fielding followed with, “I love my love with a 
G, because he is a Gustus ;” and “I love my love with an F,” said Lady Hill, 
“because he is a Fysician.” Such was the imputed orthography of these very 
learned ladies.” 

Metaphysics.—Talent strikes conviction, but genius does not convince ; to 








; but the sovereign city of the world, the metropolis of a mighty | 


whom tt is imparted, it gives forebodings of the immeasurable and infinite ; 
while talent sets certain limits, and so, because it is understood, is also maintain- 
ed. The infinite in the finite; genius in every art is music. In itself it is the 


the soul, when it touches tenderly ; but when it masters this affection, thea it 
is spirit which warms, nourishes, bears, and reproduces the own so il—and, there- 
fore, we perceive music ; otherwise the sensual ear would not hear it, but only 
the spiritual ; and thus, every art is the body of musie, which is the soul of every 
And so is music too the soul of love, which also answers not for its work- 
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ing; for it is the contact of divine with human, and once for all, the divine is 
the passion which consumes the human. —Love expresses nothing through itself, 
but that it is sunk in harmony.—Goethe. 

Whitehall, Dec. 18 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint John Marquis 
of Queensberry to be lieutenant and sheriff principal of the shire of Dumfries, in 
she co0om of Charles Marquis of Queensberry, deceased. 


Whitehall, Dec. 15, 1837.—The Queen has been pleased to nomin«te his 
Royai Highness the Duke of Sussex, K. G., K. T., &c., to be first and principal 
Kuigkt Grand Cross of the Most Honouralle Order of the Bath ; and to consti- 
tute and appoint his royal highness Acting Grand Master of the said Most Honoura 
Ale Order. 

In the girdens of Lambeth palace, which cover nearly 13 acres, are two of 
the largest tig trees known in England; they cover a surface of upwards of 50 
feet in height, and 40 in breadth, the trunk of the largest is 28 inches in circum- 
ference ; they are of the white sort. It is said, on good authority, they were 
brought from italy, and planted there by Cardinal Pole, who was created Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by Queen Mary. 


Portsmouth, Nov. 28.—T he lords commissioners of the Admiralty have given 
directions for a three decked ship to be built at Pembroke dockyard, to mount 
120 guns, and to bear the name of her Majesty, Victoria. She is to be of the 
same dimensions as the Royal Frederick, now building in this yard. The Mel- 
ville, 78, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Elliot, it is expected, will go out of harbour 
tu Spithead, about Friday, and as soon as her complement of mer is complete, 
wili proceed to the Cape of Good Hope to relieve the Thalia, 46, will bring 
home Sir Patrick Campbell — Brighton Gazette. 


The Reward of Industry.—The now Right Hon. Sir John Cowan, Bart. and 
present Lord Mayor of the city of London, came to town in the humble capa- 
eity of an crrand boy, and was employed in a wax-chandler’s shop, which stood 
nearly opposite the present site of the Mansion-house. The drudgery which the 
duties of this office imposed, were performed by lim, day after day without a 
murmur, and each task set by his employer was executed in such a manner as 
quickly to gain him the esteem and friendship of all who knew him. A few years 
rolled by, and he was promoted to the situation of shopman, when his unsurpas- 
sed industry, and the strictest integrity, again procured kiin the confidence and 
attachment of his master.—About this time it was his good fortune to win the 
affections of his master’s daughter (the present Lady Mayoress), and their mar- 
riage taking place soon after, with the consent of her pare:.t, he was further ele- 
weted to the distinguished post of partner in the firm. Here he remained till 
his pariner’s death, which occurred some time afterwards, and the entire busi- 
ness then devolved upon him.-—A succession of years, during which his previous 
goed qualities characterised him in an eminent degree, brought with them wealth, 
©pulence, and power, and from that time up to the present he has continued his 
career, in a manner alike worthy of himself andthe city of which he is the dis- 
tiuguished representative. 


French and English Revolutions contradistinguished —In France, the battle, 
has always been against the persons; in England, against the principles, of the 
aristocracy. In France, the nobility was completely separated from the people 
—even in Paris, living secluded from the popular sight and noise; the palace of 
the noble, but between the court and the garden, presented to the street only a 
asvaked wall, that prohibited even a glimpse of the interior. But the people, exas- 
perated by this complete separation, broke into the sanctuary whence they were 
forbidden to look. In England, on the contsary, personality bas nothing to do 
with princ'ples; and the must glaring contradictions in this respect are, in fact, 
che order of the day. The wildest Radical never transgresses the aristocratical 
forms of society; the most incarnate Tory would never think of arrogantly re- 
coilag from contact with the people , and England’s most liberal nobleman, the 
Earl of Durham, is the haughtiest peer in the three insular kingdoms. In France 
the incorporated aristocracy fell, head by head, under the axe of the guillotine ; 
whilst in England, witheut blood or tears, the principle falls—one intellectual 
power conquered by another and greater intellectual power. In France, the no- 
éality allied itself incivisibly with the court, a chasm yawned between it and the 


barrels of turpentine, with a great quantity of oil and other inflammable materials, 
and three brigs lyiug alongside were also loaded with similar articles. All 
were destroyed. ‘The fire raged from balf past 6 in the morning until 1 P. M. 
5000 barrels half of turpentine and 800 tons of oil were consumed, besides three 
brigs and a warehouse full of grain. The oil alone was worth $200,000. The 
whole loss was estimated at £520,000, or $600,000. 

London, Jan. 2.—A detachment of the royal artillery, under the command of 
Lieut. Young, embarked on board the Royal Sovereign, Lieut. Brady, agent, 
yesterday, at Woolwhich, for St. Sebastian ; 500 barrels of gun-powder and 
other munitions of war were also put on board for the protection of that fortress. 
Orders have also been received for four companies of artillery to hold themselves 
in readiness to embark for Canada via New York. 

Two troops of horse artillery are ordered to lreland, one of which will relieve 
the Rocket troops stationed there, which will proceed to Canada. In addition to 
the above troops abrigade of guards, two regiments of cavalry, six regiments of 
the line, and two battalious of the rifle brigade, are under orders for the same 
destination. These troops are to be augmented by two regiments of the line 
from the Mediterranean. Great activity among the military is observable in this 
gurrison. 

London, Tuesday evening, Jan, 2.—It is understood, that in addition to the 
troops we yesterday mentioned as being destined for Canada, eight hundred of the 
Grenadier Guards, and the same number of the Coldstream, received orders yes- 
terday morning to hold themselves in readiness to embark for the same place, it 
is supposed in the course of the week. 

From the London Morning Post. 

Canada.—The intelligence which reached London yesterday from Canada 
and the United States, the most important particulars of which we hastened 
to lay before the public in a second edition, is of a mingled character—partaking in 
pretty equal proportions of the gloomy and the cheering in relation tothe actual 
position of affairs, and presenting us alternately with sinister and with auspicious 
omens of the future. 

Perhaps the most formidable source of danger brought into view by the advices 
of yesterday, is the disposition manifested bya part of the people, if not also by 
the government of the United States, to make common cause with the Canadian 
insurgents. Should this disposition prevail to any considerable extent in the 
American Union, it is clear that the struggle in which Great Britain is involved 
by the imbecility or treachery of her rulers is a struggle from which there is no 
possibility of honorable retreat, and which can only be successtully maintained 
by the prompt, unsparing, and energetic employment of the utmost powers and 
resources of the Staie! 

The Journal des Debats of Dec. 31st contained a paragraph, of which the 
following is a translation : 

“A courier arrived from Berlin bas brought an autograph letter from the King 
of Prussia to his majeaty Louis Philippe, in which his Prussian majesty says 
that he agrees perfectly with the King of the French relative to the affairs of 
Belgium, and that he relies upon the wisdom of King Louis Philippe to arrange 
the difference that exists between Belgium and Holland. The minister of war 
was immediately summoned to his majesty, and after a brief conference, couriers 
were despatched with counter orders to those issued in the morning.” 

The Commerce says that M Salvandy, the minister of public instruction, was 
about to issue an order prohibiting Dr. Wolowski from practising in France, as 
a punishment for his conduct towards the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Lincoln. 

The rich American banking house of Messrs. Welles & Co., in this capital, 
on occasion of the late commercial crisis, received assistance from the Bank of 
France, on the guarantees of Messrs. Welles, and alsoof some great capitalists 
at Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, to the amount of 3,200,000 francs. The sum 
offered to be lent by the Bank of France was 4,200,000f.; but of this Messrs. 

Velles availed themselves only to the amount of 2,375,000f. and on the 24th 
inst. thev repaid the whole of this sum to the bank, and thus effaced the last 
vestige of the temporary shock sustained by their house. 

Prussia.—The affair of the archbishop of Cologne was still a subject of ex- 
citement. The Pope bad addressed a species of manifesto to all the foreign 





people, and its faildregged down the novarchy with itself. In England, on the 
© ontrary, the peerage is connected with the people by the untitled younger sons 
ai the peers; its interests were never exclusively the interests of the court, and | 


the House of Lords has adhered faithfully to its principles ; opposing alike the | 


prerogative of the crown, and the democratic will of the people,—never identifying 
itself with a sovereign dynasty. Hence has every change in the Constitution 
been slowly effected by moral energy, a revolution like the French being impossi- 
ide.—Aue dem Tagebuch. 

Dry Himour.—An Irish post-boy having driven a gentleman a long stage 
eluring torrents of rain, the gentleman, civilly said to Paddy, “Are you not 
wery wet!" “ Arrah! I don't care about being very wet, but, plase yer honour, 
i'm very diy.” 

Lhe Queen's Benevolence.-—It will be remembered that on the anniversary of 
his jate Majesty's birth-day, the 29th of May. a lad of the name of Jones, son 
of the messenger to the tithe commissioners, had his scull fractured in a dread- 
ful manner by one of the plige discharged froin the cannon in St. James’s-park 
The boy was taken in an almost hopeless state to the hospital, and during his 
continuance there the Queen Dowager forwarded a very handsome sum to his 
parents. ‘The lad has recently been discharged after being confined 22 weeks, 
but the effects of the accident will prebably attend him through life. The cir- 
cumstances of the poor boy's case by some means Lecame known to her Ma- 
jesty, who promptly directed that inquiries should be made through Sir Henry 
Wheatley. ‘The result bas been that her Majesty, on Thursday last, forwarded 
through Sir Henry a most liberal donation to be applied for the boy's present 
bencfit, and expressed her intention of providing for hii in some permanent 
manner ata fuiure time. This noble act, on the part of the young Queen, needs 
mo com:nent. 





Lod John Russell's application to the persons having controul over our great 
na ional buildings, with a view to opening them to the public free of expense, 
has been successful with the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, and that magnifi 
cent cathedralis to be opened gratis from 9 till 11 o'clock in the morning, and 
from 3 to 4 in the afterneon. ‘The adinmission !ee to the ‘lower i8 to be reduced 
from 3s tols. Westminst:r Abbey is still to be a“ sealed book:” The Roval 
Academy ico have refused free adwission to their exhibition, on the ground that 
it is an association of private individuals, and therefore the public have no right 
to demand free entrance. 


In a village in Staffordshire, a few years aco, on examining the parish accounts, 


the fo lowing ¢ -riosities appeared :—One of the Overseers had made soxty three | 


erecks in a year; au item in the other Overseer’s account was fora sum of money 
paid n aid of the County Rats ; this caused a good deal of laughter, in which 
neue joined more heartily than the Constable, who mnmediately afterwards 
produced his accounts, in which was a charge for holding a conquest over a man 
found dead 

The Love of the Marvellous —The propensity of the human species to be 
drumdueged, is one of the most interesting problems in ethics, and a valuable 


Look might be compiled from a record merely of the most monstrous fallacies | 


which have beea swallowed within the last twenty years. [i is but a short time 
siace afellow n London hired a masquerade uniform—ran away with it—and so 
wa'ked up and down for eight days before he was seized upon. He lived at four 
difiereut hotels in the town, from three of which he departed without paying. 
Hie outanedcredit from more than a dozen different trades nen, who actually wait- 
ed upou him, quarrelling for his orders; and was at last “posed” only by a horse 
dealer, from whom he went to purchase two valuable hunters; aud who chanced 
to see (there was a clink even in the armour of Patroculus)—that his customer 
had the whinsical fancy of going about without a shirt.— Beaumont on Police 

Tke Koyal Statere —“ The precise height of her Majesty is five feet two 
inches.’ So says a writer who has minutely described her Majesty's ** state 
robes,’ and who, doubtless, therefore, speaks from authority—the autnority of 
«aa | admeasurement. Well, then, her Majesty is very short, that’s all; and, 
as the court sets the fashion in every thing, we may expect to sce short folks 
fashionable, especially as no loyal subject would wish to over reach the Queen 
And the best of it is, the short folk will have it all their own way, for the tall 
oues, however tauch they may be inclined to s/oop to a competition with them, 
can never bring themselves down to an equality ; as little people might raise 
themselves to an equality with tall ones, by dint of high-heeled shoes, aspiring 
head-dresses, and other aitificial helps to altitude. 





Latest Lutelligenece. 


It was stated in the Standard of Dec. 28th that the frigate Inconstant of 26 
guus was ordered without delay to the North coast of Spain ; and the rumor 
wa thatthe object of the expedition was to take on board the battalion of marines 
stationed at Passage, and convey them to Lower Canada, via Halifax.—The 
frig ate had taken ow board at Portsmouth 1000 muskets aud a large quattity of 
muliitary siores. 

Sir John Colborne’s despatches were received in London on the 26th of 
December, with the President's message.....These dk spatches disproved the 
taise accounts of the defeat of Col. Wetherall at St Charles, carried out by the 
Cambridge and Shakspeare from this port, which sailed on the 3rd of December 
. ihat part of the President's message relating to the North Eastern bounda- 
ry, is much commented on by the London papers. It is said to have caused a 
slight depression in the funds 

There was a great fire in London on the 28th of December, on Davis’ Quay, 
eppesite the Tower.—The warehouses onthis quay contained three thousand 


ministers accredited at Rome, declaring his sorrow on account of this measure, 
aud informing them that he had convoked the College of Cardinals in secret 
consistory, to advise with them on the matter, and to protest against an act thus 
militating against the ecclesiastical authority, the pontifical supremacy, and the 
rights and welfare of the Catholic church. 

Hanover.—-The opposition t» the despotic projects of King Ernest seems to 
have gone ou increasing. The Gazette de Leipsic of Dec. 10th states that on 
the preceding day the advocates of that city were required to sign the declaration 
of fealty, but that the principal of them refused. At Osnaburg there had been 
commotions growing out of the arrest of one of the burgomasters, who refused 
to administer the oath of fealty. The populace attempted torescve bim, but the 
military put themdown. The burgomasters of Siade had unanimously protested 
against the King’s manifesto. 


AFPFAIRS OF CANADA. 





The London ‘ True Sun” has ceased to appear. Its last kick was bes- 
towed in favor of the Canadians. Speaking of the contest in which they, i. e. 
some of them, were engaged, it remarks :— 

We will not say that there is no telling where it willend; how it may in- 
volve America and Europe in wide-wasting contention; what hosts of lives it 
may cost, and whai additional millions it may add to the eight hundred of our 
debt; we will oot urge the interruptions of trade, and the sufferings of famish- 
ing thousands; or the certainty of failure in such a country as Canada, and 
with the American riflemen ever ready to pour ccross the frontier to its aid; 
with the sure prospect of cheap, immediate, and complete success, we should 
not be less carnest in our protest against the commission of a great national 
crime, the bloody coercion of a colony into the endurance of the violation of 
its best cnartered and constitu tonal rights. If the peopie have any sense of 
| justice, let them solemnly disclaim that erime. Be the guilt and the blood on 
the heads of Lord John Russell and lis colleagues, to answer for, when the 
ime of retr.bution shall come, to their country and their God. In the soul- 
stirring s ntiments of Sir W. Molesworth, “if unhappily a war does ensue, 
| may speedy victory crown the efforts of the Canadians, and may the curses 
! 





and execrations of the indignant peop'e of this empire alight upon the heads 
of those Ministers who, by their mis-governinent, ignorance and imprudence. 
involve us in the calamities of civil discord, and expend our national resou ces 
in anunholy struggle against liberty ” 


his was language to be heard cf 


To the Commanding Offiecr of the British vessels in the Niagara. 
Head Quarters, United States Army, 

Eastern Division, 2 miles below Black Rock, Jan. 15, 1838. 
Sir,—With his Excellency the Governor of New York, who has troops at 
hand, we are here to enforce the neutrality of the United States, and to protect 
our own soil and waters from violation. 

The proper civil officers are also present, to arrest if practicable, the leaders 
of the expedition on foot against Upper Canada. 

Under these circumstances, it gives me pain to see the armed vessels mention- 
ed anchored in our waters, with the probable intention to fire upon that expedition 
moving within the same waters. Unless that expedition shall first attack, in 
which case we shall interfere, we shall be obliged to consider a discharge of shot 
or shells from or into our waters, from the armed schooners of her Majesty, as an 
act seriously compromitting the neutrality of the two nations. I hope, therefore, 
that no such unpleasant incident may occur. I am, Sir, respectfully, your most 
obedient, Winrie.ip Scort. 


Head Quarters, Chippewa, Jan. 16, 1838. 
Sir,—I have the honour to receive your letter of the 15th inst , in which you 
state “‘it gives you pain to perceive the armed vessels of her Majesty anchored 
in your waters, with the probable intention to fire upon that expedition moving 
within the same waters.” ' 
The object I have in view is to prevent the rebels who have lately been in 
arms sgainst her Britannic Majesty upon Navy Island, and who have now taken 
shelter upon Grand Island, a territory of the United States, from effecting a land- 
ing inany part of the Province of Upper Canada; and for this purpose I have 
made such a disposition of the force under my command as will most effectually 
perform that service. 
With reference to the vessels of her Majesty being anchored in your waters, 
I have always understood that so long as great Britain and the United States 
were at peace and amity, that the right of the full navigation ef the River 
Niagara belonged to each power ; and if | have suffered an infringement upon 
any international law, I beg you will do me the favour to refer me to it. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Anprew Drew. 

Commander in the Royal Navy, Commanding Naval Brigade. 
To General Scott, &c. Commanding the forces of the United States &c. 


Head Quarters, Chippewa, Jan. 18, 1838. 
Sir,—The correspondence which has taken place between you and Captain 
Drew of the Royal Navy, during my short absence from this frontier, where I 
have the honour of commanding Her Majesty’s Naval and Militia Forces, having 
teen laid before me by that officer, I beg to offer a few observations upon it. 

You state that you, with His Excellency the Governor of New York, are near 
Black Rock, with troops at hand, to enforce the neutrality of the United States, 
and to protect your own soil and waters from violation—that the proper civil au- 
thorities are also present to arrest, ‘ if practicable,” the leaders of * the expe- 
dition” on foot against Upper Canada—that, under these circumstances, it gives 
you ** pain” to perceive the armed vessels of Her Britannic Majesty anchored 
in your waters, with the probable intention to fire upon that * expedition” moving 
within the same waters—that unless that expedition shall first attack, in which 
case you will interfere, you will be obliged to consider a discharge of shot or 
shell *‘ from or into” your waters, from the armed schooners of Her Majesty, as 
an act seriously compromitting the neutrality of the two nations—that you hope 
therefore, that n» such unpleasant incident may occur. 

With regard to your views of the right of the expedition referred to, to pass up 
the Niagara River, near your shore, unmolested by the Forces under my com- 
mand, J beg to enter my most decided protest. The waters of the Niagara 
River, for the purposes of navigation, are, as Captain Drew has very properly 
said, common to the inhabitants of Great Britain and the United States, so long 
as these powers are at peace with each other: and that being the case, I cannot 
understand why the schooners under my command, and anchored in the river, 
have not the right to capture and destroy any expedition on foot against Upper 
Canada, and moving upon the waters of that river, whether on the one side or 
the other, or exactly in the centre of the stream. My own opinion is that they 
have that right, and had it not been for an unfortunate misapprehension of the 
orders given by Captain, Drew, to the officer in command of the schooners, that 
right would most assuredly have ben exercised. 

The second paragraph of your letter appears to me so much at variance with 
that neutrality, which, in my humble opinion, should be observed upon the present 
o¢casion by Officers of the United States, that I cannot refrain from making a 
remark or two upon it. 

I cannot understand why it should give an Officer of a neutral power “ pain”’ 
to observ <1: intention on our part to punish the actors in an “ expedition on 
foot” against this Frovince. Jt appears to me, that such an intention should 
rather give pleasure than pain to an Officer situated as you are, who really de 
sired to see the rebellion against the constituted authorities of Upper Canada put 
down; more particularly as the majority of the persons concerned in the hostile 
expedition were citizens of your own country, and were in fact in the situation 
of mere banditti. 

I regret to observe anevident intention on the part of the authorities of the 
United States, stationed on the Niagara frontier, to screen the guilty actors in 
this disgraceful outrage against the laws, as well of Great Britain as of the 
United States, otherwise we should not hear those authorities speak of the 
“ practicahility,” of arresting the leaders of that expedition, when so completely 
in their power, as those men are who lately occupied Navy Island. 

I had, on the 11th inst., the honour to address Commissary General Arcularius, 
or the officer in command of the United States Militia forces, on the Niagara 
frontier, upon the subject of an outrage committed by the Militia Forces of the 
United States, stationed upon Grand Island, on Lieut. Elmsley, of the Royal 
Navy, and the boat’s crew under his command, but I have not as yet received 
any answer to my communication vpon this matter. I may now briefly state, 
that the outrage complained of was the firing upon Lieut. Eimsley, by the Militia 
alluded to, and directly under the American flag 

I trust that you will cause an investigation of this serious charge to be made 
—and [ have the honour to request, that the result of your inquiries into this 
matter may be communicated to me with as little delay as possible. 

I beg also to refer you to the correspondence that tuok place on the 13th inst., 
between Colonel Iron Aver, of the 48ih Regiment, 47th Brigade, New York 





| 

| England ond Canada, of Europe and of America, of the world and of heaven 
| All are responsive to its truth and power, and through fu‘ure times will often 
| be quoted that impressive but unheeded warning. We have freed our con- 
| sciences, and leave ihe event. 


House of Commons, Dee. 19. 

Sir HENRY HARDINGE begged to ask the Noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whether he had read in the papers an order signed by the Spanish 
Minister at War, which stated the officers and soldiers of the old legion having 
been compelled toembark for England, and an order from Brigadier-General 
LO Connell, which said that, in consequence of the Spanish authorities having 
| ordered them to lay down their arms, the men were in a state of great privation, 
i suffering, and even danger. Under these circumstances, he begged to ask the 
| Noble Lord whether any and what steps had been taken, in order that these un- 
| fortunate men might be brought home to their own country ! 

Lord PALMERSTON said he had seen informed, although not officially, by 
Lord John Hay, that in consequence of a difference of opinion between Colonel 
| O'Connell and General O'Donnell, commanding at St. Sebastian, the infantry of 
that Legion had given up their arms, aud were exposed to considerable hardship 
If this were so, he could assure the Right Hon. and Gallant Gentleman that no 
time should be lost in taking steps to bring them home to this country. 

RUSSIA. 

Mr. MACLEAN gave notice that shortly after the recess he would call the 
attention of the House to the proceedings of the Russian Government with re- 
spect to Circassia. 


| a 

| THE BRITISH LEGION. 
| 

| 





NIAGARA FRONTIER. 

Correspondence between Col. the Hon. Allan N. MacNab, and Major Gene- 
ral Scott, of the United States Army, together with the deposition of Seth 
Conklin, a citizen of the United States, in relation to the manner in which 
the Americin authorities have observed the neutrality of their Government 
upon the Niagara Frontier. : 

Head Quarters, Chippewa, Jan. 20, 1838 

Sir,—I have the honour to enclose, for the information of his Excellency the 
Licut.-Governor, the copy of the letter which I addressed to Gen. Scott, remark 
1ug Upon a correspondence between that officer and Captain Drew, of the Royal 
Navy, together with the verbal reply of Gen. Scott, as detailed in the enclosed 
report of Lieut.-Col. Bethune to me. This officer having been charged with my 
Despatch to Gen. Scott, I take the opportunity of acknowledging his services, 
since he volunteered to accompany me while on this command. 

I beg also to enclose the deposition made by a person of the name of Conk- 
lin, who was a prisoner among the rebels on Navy Island, showing the manner in 
which the officer in command of the United States forces upon Grand Island, 
has preserved the neutrality of his Government in relation to the late disturbances 
upon this frontier. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

se . . Auian N. Macnas. 
Colonel Commanding Military and Naval Brigade. 

| Lieut. Col. Strachan, Military Secretary. 


Militia, in relation to certain complaints made by that Officer to me ; in order 
that the same may be laid before the proper authorities in the United States for 
investigation—as | have no desire to conceal from the world any part of my con- 
duct, whilst in command of her Majesty's Forces upon this frontier. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Autuian N. Macnas. 
Colonel Commanding Militia and Naval Forces, Niagara Frontier. 
To Major General Scott, United States Army, &c. 


Head Quarters, Chippewa, Friday night, Jan. 19. 

Sir,—I have the bonour to report to you, that I proceeded to Buffalo with your 
Despatch to General Scott, of the United States Army, where I had the honour 
of an interview with that officer this morning. 

After General Scott had perused the Despatch, he desired me to inform 
Colonel M‘Nab, that at a convenient time he would answer his despatch in 
writing—that at preset he could only do so verbally. General Scott then re- 
marked, that it was evident that Colonel M*Nab was desirous of drawing him 
into a correspondence, for which be had no leisure at present, as his time was 
wholly eccupied in endeavouring to preserve the neutrality of the United States 
during the existing disturbances on our froutier;—that Colonel M‘Nab might 
have leisure for maintaining such correspondence, but he (General Scott) had 
not ;—and that he Aad been so employed in mz-intaining the neutrality of the 
United States, two officers of the Dritish Army then in the bouse (American 
Hotel) could testify. 

I beg leave to remark, that General Scott appeared very much agitated cn 
perusing your Despatch, and while he made the above verbal communication. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, D. Betruune. 

To Colonel the Hon. Allan N. M‘Nab, commanding Militia and Naval Forces, 
Niagara Frontier. 





District of Niagara, 2 Seth Conklin, late of Syracuse, in the State of New 

to wit. § York, but now of Chippewa, in the Provinee of Upper 
Canada, miller, deposeth upon oath, and saith, that he went to Navy Island on 
Sunday, the seventh of January, instant ; that he left the island on the following 
morning ; that he was taken up by a party of the militia of the State of New 
York, stationed on Grand Island; that he was accused by said militia of being 
a spy on Navy Island, when a Sergeant of said militia held a pistol to deponent’s 
breast and threatened to shoot him, and at the same time five or six of bis men 
seized deponent and dragged him to a boat, in which they attempted to put him, 
for the purpose of taking him over to the Patriots upon Navy Island ; that at the 
earnest entreaty of deponent, he was taken back to the Commanding Officer on 
Grand Island, Colonel Ayer, by whom he was questioned as to where he had 
been, and why he had been at the island; that Colonel Ayer then ordered him 
to be searched, upon which he claimed protection of Colonel Ayer, as an Ameri- 
can citizen; and Colonel Ayer said he should be protected, and gave him in 
charge of a Sergeant, who kept him a prisoner till after dark ; that Major Chase, 
of the Navy Island Patriots, then came from the island, to eup with the United 
States Militia Officers, when another Colonel of the United States Militia, a tall 
man, with a dark complexion, told deponent that he must return to the island ; 
that deponent again claimed from this officer protection, as an American citizen, 
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but that he replied—‘ You shall go immediately, and if you hesitate we will 
force you.” He. said further, that if deponent remained on Grand Island, he 
would be shot, and that if any disturbance occurred concerning nim, he, the 
Colonel, would shoot him with his own hand. ‘That when Major Chase, of the 
Navy Island Patriots, demanded deponent, the last mentioned Colonel said that 
he might take him; that deponent again claimed protection as an American 
citizen, when Major Chase said, if deponent was allowed to remain on Grand 
Island, he would escape and inform the British of the state of Navy Island ; that 
upon this, fifteen or twenty of the United States Militia declared that deponent 











should go, but that the serjeant who had him in charge wished, to satisfy General | 


Van Renselaer, he might be sent to Buffalo gaol, to which deponent consented ; 
that the rest of the Militia insisted upon his going to Navy Island, and that he 
entreated of them not to send him there, that he would certainly be shot before 
he got there; that the serjeant then proposed for him to choose three men of the 
guard to accompany him. Deponent fearing that he should be murdered before 
he got there, did choose three men to accompany him, and he was taken by five 
Militia men, namely, a serjeant and four men of the United States Militia incom- 
pany with Major Chase, and delivered by them to General Van Renselaer’s quar- 
ters, in charge of Major Chase. Major Chase told the sentries at the head of the 


Island, to allow the boat which brought over deponent to pass, as it was a frieud- | 


ly boat. That deponent remained a prisoner upon Navy Island, until the Patriots 
evacuated it, during which time he was keptin close confinement, in a house on 
the south front of the Island, which was open to the fire of the British guns; 
and that three of their shots passed through the house whilst he was confined 
there. Setu Conk in. 
Sworn before me at Chippewa, this 18th day of January, 1838. 
Samvugt Srreet. J. P. 


THE DETROIT FRONTIER. 
From the Detroit Free Press. 
The following correspondence and accompanying papers have been handed to 
us for publication. 
State of Michigan, County of Wayne, ss. 

Andrew Grimes, of Swan Creek, county of Monroe, state of Michigan, 
being duly sworn, says that he left the port of Swan Creek on Monday, the 8th 
inst. in the sloop George Strong, owned by George Strong, of Monroe, bound 
for the Detroit, in the jurisdiction of the United States, laden with wood and a 
quantity of baskets. ‘hat this deponent commanded the said George Strong, 
and that she was cleared from Swan Creek with the view of disposing of her 
loading at Detroit, and that while laying at anchor at Bois Blane Island, oppovite 
the village of Malden, at the mouth of Detroit river, deponent was fired into 
several times; and that having started the next morning for Detroit, deponent 
was ordered by the British forces at Malden to put into that port or they would 
fire upon him; and that immediately upon landing the deponent with three men, 
all of whom were peaceable citizens of the United States, were immediately 
seized upon by armed men and dragged to the dark, damp cells of a jail, where 
they were kept for 36 hours, without food or water, with the exception of a few 
hard crusts of bread—tliat there was no bed or straw on which they could lie, as 
their own bedding was refused to be delivered them, and upon requesting a drink 
of water to allay their parching thirst, they were refused, and told that if they 
perished it would save their necks—and deponent as well as his men, were 
severely frozen, and were almost perishing for the want of proper food and rai 
ment, and that deponent with his men were retained in prison, from Tuesday 
morning until Friday afternoon, and that upon being discharged, the deponent 
found his vessel unloaded of her wood, and was obliged to receive a much lower 
price than be could have otherwise obtained—that most of the fixtures about the 
vessel were so disabled that deponent was compelled to come to Detroit and pro- 
cure rigging in order to render her seaworthy. A. GRiMEs. 

Sworn and subscribed before me, this 15th day of January, 1838. 
J. W. Srrone, J. P. Wayne County, Michigan. 


(Copy.) Malden, U. C. Jan. 20th, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—Your Excellency’s letter of the 18th, enclosing the printed copy of 
A. Grimes’ affidavit, which appeared in a Detroit morning paper of the 17th, has 
been forwarded to me here. You state that it has excited some feeling among 
the citizens of Detroit, and you ask me for such facts es are calculated to place 
the matter in its proper light before the public. Out of personal respect to your 
Excellency, I cheerfully comply wit your request. 

I was on duty at Malden, with other officers of the Militia, and a large body of 
men, on the evening of Monday, the 8th instant. We had received information, 
that the pirates and brigands, infesting Gibraltar and Sugar Island, intended to 
attack us on that night, it being the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans. 





— While keeping a sharp look-out, we observed the pirate schooner * Anne,” of | 


Detroit, full of armed men, and commanded by a person named Theller, cruising 
about a mile below Bois Biane Isiand, and attended by a vessel which has since 
turned out to be the ‘* George Strong,’’ commanded by A. Grimes. We watch- 
ed their movements carefully, and we distinctly saw several men go from the 
schooner into the sloop, and they remained on board a considerable time. We 
afterwards observed frequent communications pass between the two vesscis, 
which left no doubt whatever upon our minds that they were consorts. These 
facts are corroborated by the affidavit of Mr. Dodge, an officer on board the 
schooner, which | enclose herewith. After a while, they parted company. The 
schooner sailed up the channel, between Bois Blanc and Ainherstburg. She 
fired one cannon shot into the town, and we attacked her with musketry and 
rifle shots, and fairly beat her off. 1, with other oflicers, remained on duty the 
whole of that night. Between twelve and one o'clock, the moon shining bright, 


I observed the sloop anchored under the lower part of Bois Blanc, a place where | 


no vessel was ever before seen to anchor. Lieutenant James and | hailed her 
twice, and challenged her to come out. She returned no answer.—I wa'ched 
her until break of day, and soon after sunrise she set sail, and ran under a good 
breeze up the channel towards Amberstburg, precisely as her consort had done 
the evening before. She was followed by about fifty of us; and, after s short 
time we brought her to by repeated threats, which would most assuredly have 
been executed if she had not surrendered when she did. Not a shot was fired 
at her, nor was the slightest lucivility shown to either of her crew. We knew 
the schooner “* Anne" to be a pirate, and our avowed ene my ; we saw this 
sloop in her company, and frequent communications pass between them ; and no 
reasonable mind can doubt that, under existing circumstances, we were fully 
justified in capturing her. 
of Mr. Grimes’ affidavit. 

I will not co; y his assertions but simply state that, with the exception of two 
or three minor points, they are eutirely false and fabricated.—So far from having 
been treated as he describes, he and his companions were permitted to walk 
untouched and unmolested to the guard-house. 


the same comforts, both as te fuel aud provisions, as our own men on duly there 
enjoyed, and on tue following Friday they were discharged. 
they discharged? Not because we were (or even now are) without suspic on 
that their vessel was the consort of our foe, but because intercession was made 
in their behalf by some who knew Grimes, who lad dealt occasionally with him 
and who represented him to be of a peaceable disposition. We should have 
been justified in detaining them, and in placing them upon their trial at our next 
assizes as accessories to t\ve crimes of treason and piracy. But we acted ia this 
Instance, as we have in every other, with humanity and consideratien, notwith- 
standing the unparalleled, cruel, outrageous and ufmatural conduct to which we 
have been, and still are, subjected, contrary to all law, human and divine 

As regards Mr. Grimes’ deposition respecting his alleged /oss, it amounts to 
absolute perjury. 
cle missing from his sloop, and he received three dollars per cord for his wood 
The affidavit of Mr. Paxton, also sent herewith, proves these facts. Grimes 
also swears, that most of the fixiures of the vessel had been pluudered, and that 
her rigging was disabled. ‘I'hat statement is false—entirely false. And allow 
me to ask, whether he would not have included such damages, if they lad really 
occurred, in his bill of losses, which Mr. Paxton paid, and a copy of which is 
embodied in that gentleman’s affidavit? ‘The answer is obvious; and I hesitate 
not to pronounce Mr. Grimes’ affidavit to be a perjured statement, got up for 
sinister and interested purposes, in the hope that it may add fuel to that anhal ow- 
ed flame which malice has kindled end credulity keeps alive on your side the 
water. 

I beg that your Excellency will make whatever use you please of this letter. 
And I have the honour te remain your Excellency’s most obedient, humble ser- 
vant, Joun Prince. 

To his Excellency Gov. Mason, &c. &c. Detroit. 
Upper Canada, Western District, to wit : 

‘Thomas Paxton, of Amherstburg, in the township of Malden, in the said dis- 
trict, merchant, (deputy commissariat to the troops there,) upon his oath, depo- 
seth and saith, that he knows Mr. Grimes, who was taken prisoner, with the 
sloop “‘ George Strong,” at Malden, en Tuesday, the ninth day of January inst., 
and that he received from Grimes a bill of certain articles, of which the following 
is a copy: 

“ Lost from the George Strong—1 marlinspike, 75 cts. ; 
1 hat, $5; 3 baskets, $2 50; knives, pans, and forks, 75 cts.; 1 axe $1 50; 
shoe-manner, 75 cts.; main-sheet, and gib-sheet, $5. ‘Total, $1600.” Which 
sum this deponent paid said Grimes, and took a receipt from him, of which the 
following is a copy, endorsed on said bill ; 

‘Received of Tomas Paxton, the within amount, sixteen dollars, whic 
in full satisfuction and payment of the within account. 

(Sizned) 
“ Amherstburg, 13th January, 1838.” 


_ 
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“A GRIMES. 


And deponent also says, that there were but ten cords and a quarter of fire- | 


Seo much for the capture, and now for the other part 


They were not placed in any | 
jail or in any cell, but were detained the whole time in the guard-room enjoying | 


And why were | 


He was paid his own price—the outside value—for every arti- | 


1 frying pan, 75 cts. ; | 


| wood on board of the said sloop when she was brought into the port of Amherst- 
| burg, although she was capable of carrying upwards of forty cords ; and that the 
| highest price the said Grimes demanded for said wood was three dollars per cord ; 
| and this deponent paid him that price, and took from him a receipt, of which the 
| following is a copy : 
bist Received of ‘Thomas Paxton, thirty dollars and seventy-five cents, being for 
| ten cords and a quarter cord wood delivered on account of public service. 
| (Signed) “A. GRIMES. 
“‘ Amherstburg, 13th Jan. 1838.” 
And deponent says that he paid both the a»ove sums by direction of the pro- 
| per authorities at Amherstburgh ; and that the sums charged for all and every of 
| the articles and things above mentioned is the outside value thereof, and that said 
| Grimes expressed himself to this depenent as being perfectly satisfied therewith, 
| except as to the price of the hat, which was charged at five dollars, but which, 
| in the opinion of deponent, was worth only four dollars, and which latter sum the 
| said Grimes accepted for the same. Tuomas Paxton. 
Sworn at Amherstburg, this 19th day of January, 1838, before me, 
Joun Prince, J. P. W. D. 
Upper Canada, Western District, to wit: 
William Wallace Dodge, of Menroe, in the State of Michigan, (now at Mal- 
, den, in Upper Canada) maketh oath and saith, that while sailing in the schooner 
‘* Ann,” off Bois Blanc Island, in company with Dr. Theller and others, on Mon- 
| day the 8th day of January inst. they saw a sloop which proved to be “the 
George Strong,” {a wood boat] with a few cords of wood on board; and this 
deponent, and about nine or ten of his men, went on board of her from their 
| Schooner, and remained on boaid about an hour; and deponent caused two sen- 
| ities to be placed on the deck of the sloop, or scow, to watch while he and his 
men went below to warm themselves ; and he says that this took place about 8 
o'clock in the evening of the 8th inst. and that the occurrence must have been 
clearly visible from Bois Blane by the forces from Upper Canada who were sta- 
tioned there ; and deponent lastly says that he afterwards sent about four men 
from the schooner ‘* Ann” to the sloop for a gun they had left behind in her. 
W. W. Dopnee. 
Sworn at Malden, this 19th day of January, 1838, before me, 
Joun Prince, J. P. W. D. 





THE HIGHLANDERS OF LOCHIEL, CANADA. 


| Address of the Patriotic Highlanders of Lochiel to his Excellency Sir Francis 

Bond Head, Baronet, &c. &c. 

| To his Excellency Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart. K.C.H. Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of Upper Canada, &c. &c. &c. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We the Loyal, Patriotic, and true hearted Highlanders, of that part of Glen- 
| garry called Lochiel, in the Eastern District,—sons of the heath clad mountains 
of old Scotia, who never turn our backs on either our friends or our foes do, in 
all loyalty and sincere affection, humbly approach your Excellency as the worthy 
and unflinching Representative of our most gracious Queen, to express our ab- 
horrence of the foul and unnatural rebellion, which has raised its hydra head in 
both the Lower and Upper Province of this excellent country. We are certain 
that the vigilant and precautionary measures which your Excellency bas adopted 
will no doubt ultimately crush the wretches who have thus unblushingly raised 
the standard of rebellion. But should in the meantime our humble but sincere 

efforts be needed, we swear by the memory of the past,—by the blessings of the 
present, by the hope of the future,—by all that is worthy of ourselves and of 
being transmitted down to our posterity, that we are all, to a man, ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to march against the Incendiaries and Rebels of this our adopted 
| country, and either to triumph or fall nobly in the strife; and hand down imma- 
| culate to posterity, the liberty, laws, and religion of our forefathers ; that Liber- 
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ty, that Religion, and those Laws, that they heroically died to defend and sealed 
with their blood. 

Whenever called upon by your Excellency and that circumstances oi neces- 

sity may require it, we shall ever be found at the post of duty, ready to Se instru- 
mental in either putting down or exterminating thedeluded and rebellious wretches 
| who have most impiously rushed to arms in order to break through all laws 
| divine and human ; to bring into contempt the dignity of our beloved and most 
| gracious young Queen; to subvert the Laws of our beloved country, and to 
overturn our glorious constitution, the pride and envy of the world. 
| We have the honour to be, loyally and datifully, your Excellency, your Ex- 
| cellency’s devoted humble servants, 

Allan Cameron, J. P. Capt. third Regiment Glengar:y Militia; Archibald 
McLean, N-P.; Duncan McGillivray, Captain 3d Regiment, Glengarry Militia ; 
Alexander McNabb, Captain third Regiment of Glengarry Militia; Angus 
McGillivray, Co:nmissiorer Court Requests ; Donald McLeod, Captain 3d Re- 
giment of Glengarry Militia; Duncan McLeod, P. M.; John McGillivray ; Alex- 
ander Fraser; in their own names, and in that of 400 others in and about 
Lochiel. 

Lochiel, January 8th, 1838. 


REPLY. 
Brave and loyal Highlanders of Lochiel : 

The few remaining rebels who dared to insult the authoritiesof this noble 
portion of the Empire have absconded from its dominions, and the only 
enemies we have to encounter are a band of Pirates, who, under American lead- 
ers, have invaded our territory for the avowed object of plundering our lands and 
subverting our revered institutions. 

I feel confident if this unprincipled aggression should continue, that in one 
body you will advance to exterminate the perfidious invaders of our liberties, or 
like Highlanders perish 

“With your backs to the field, 
And your feet to the foe, 
And leaving in battle 
No blot on your name, 
Look proudly to Heaven, 
From the death-bed of fame!’ 
Government House, 13th January, 1838. 
eee 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
February 6th. 


’ 





Northeastern Boundary—Mr. Greely’s Case. 

The orders of the day being announced, Mr. Evans said there was an Execu- 
tive communication on the table, relative to the Northeastern boundary, and the 
arrest and imprisonment of a citizen of Maine, by the British authorities, which 
had been postponed some days ago, and had not yet been acted upon. He 
would not, at so late an hour of the day, ask for its consideration, but gave no- 
| tice that to-morrow, at one o'clock, when it would be in order, and would have 
precedence in the orders of the day, he should move for its consideration. 

Encroachment on the Western Territory of the United States. 

Mr. Cushing moved to take up and refer an Executive message, on the table 
of the House, giving information concerning the extreme Western territory of 
the United States. Mr. C. said, that Great Britain was, at the present moment, 
pursuing, or at least permitting, a series of gross encroachments on that part of 
| the territory of the United States ; encroachments flagrant, palpable, monstrous, 
| Which it was time the whole nation should understand 

‘The message was accordingly taken up, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign A ffairs 





Died, at Litchfield, Con. on the 23d ult. Julius Deming, Esq. in the 83d year of his age 





Twenty-five cents each will be given for the following numbers of the Albion, Viz 
Vol. 2, Nos. 44, 52, and Index, of Vol. 1 ; No. 24, Vol. 2; Nos. 18 and 19, Vol. 4; No. 3, 
Vol. 4.—Also, Nos. 2,9, and 20, Vol..3. . 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1838. 











By the Packet ship Pennsyleania, from Liverpool, we have regular files to the 
22d Dec. inclusive ; of course, they contain nothing of greater novelty than 
those brought by the Philadelphia. 

From some of them we learn more circumstantially the spirit of the Govern- 
ment and the people respecting the subject of the Canadian disturbances. With 
respect to the former it is evident that the intelligence received by them, and 
their confirmed convictions of Canadian loyalty generally, lead them to the deter- 
mination of preserving the Provinces against all the opposition, whether of fac- 
| tious incendiaries at home, discontented traitors in the provinces, or aggres- 
Instant orders have been given for the augmentation of 





| sion from without 
the forces in Canada, which, when carried into execution, will exhibit so for- 
| midable an array, both in material and efficiency, as will give a practical check to 
| allthe mischief makers who have recently been so busy. They will arrive too 
late for employment upon the occasion which calls them forth; but a slight re 
view of their strength, whilst it will give the strongest assurances of tranquillity 
| to the peaceable and loyal settlers, will atrike the rebellious with dismay, an 
| throw col! 
| thetical liberty upon a contented people. 
There are at present nine British regiments in Upper and Lower Canada, and 
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three more are either now in Nova Scotia, or on their way thither. These are 
but the peace-establishment, but if we add to them the four reserved companics 
of each regiment, it will makethe effective British force a strength of 10,000 men 

Besides these, there are in Lower Canada ten thousand Volunteers and militia, 
in fine condition and great forwardness of training, many of the commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers having served in the British army, and are veteram 
disciplinarians. In Upper Canada there is a like number, and in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia there are five thousand, all in about the same degree of 
organization and discipline as those in Lower Canada. Their loyalty is undoubt- 
ed, and their bravery equally so; here, therefore, is a force of thirty-five thev- 
sand ready to devote life and limb in the cause of their queen, and the laws 
under which they live. Here is assurance that no devices can wrest Canada 
from the mother-country, so long as the present feelings predominate and so 
long as the poison of factious and malevolent agency does uot infect their prin- 
ciples. 

Such also is the belief of the very great majority in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, as well as of the people of Great Britain. Mr. Roebuck indeed has been 
putting forth a pamphlet in which he prophesied the success of the rebellioug 
arins, the emancipation of the Canadas, the outpouring of American auxiliaries 
whether their government should or should not permit, and a whole catalogue of 
other important events, upon which he has doubtless by this time been unde 
ceived. The organ of the Roebuck party—if one may dignify it with such a 
term—has expired. The ‘True Sun” is extinguished, its last expiring light 
being an ignis fatuus which the clear day of experience has evaporated. We 
give in another place the final tirade of the True Sun, and may now only say 
with the bard, “ Die prophet, in thy speech !” 

We have already said that not a heart responded to the nonsense of Messrs. 
Leader, Molesworth, and the rest ; we should think that this time they will have 
become the objects for the finger of scorn to point at. 





As the time approaches for the departure of Sir Francis Head from Upper 
Canada, the people of that province become more and more sensible of their 
loss ; and accordingly, we not only find a general manifestation of regret, but 
that regrets are beginning to be embodied in the shape of addresses, &c- 
Both Houses of the Legislature have set a good example in this respect, and we 
trust it will be extensively followed up by the people at large. 

Short indeed has been his Excellency’s alministration of the Government, but 
it has been full of stirring and most important events. With the late transae- 
tions all our readers are by this time well informed, and although many have been 
led to regret the recent insurrection, we on the contrary hailed it with deep satis- 
faction, as tending to bring to a crisis the slow fever of mischief and discontent 
that had so long sapped the constitution, and impaired the strength of the coun- 
try. With the same view, we rejoiced that Sir Francis allowed the MacKenzie 
plot to go on undisturbed until it was matured, and until all the traitors 
of the country had fully implicated themselves. It was a masterly stroke of policy 
on his part, and proves him to be a inan of sirong moral courage, for the tempta- 
tion to spring the mine prematurely must have been urgent. Had he done so, 
many that have fled the country never to return, and more who are now in pri- 
son awaiting the just punishment due to their crimes, would have been still at 
large, and passing as ‘‘ honorable men,” but still infesting the province with their 
pernicious principles. Sir Francis, then, we repeat, acted wisely in allowing the 
eggs of treason their full period of incubation, that the hatched reptiles might be 
better known and effectually scotched. It is true that much alarm, trouble, and 
expense, as well as disruption of business, have arisen in consequence, and that 
some few individuals suffered by the destruction of their property, the value of 
which we hope will be made good to them—but by so deing he has strangled a 
cruel and wicked rebellion, and secured to the province twenty years’s peace. 
His penetration was admirable, for he saw that the revolutionary party, vlthough 
noisy, was in itself utterly contemptible, as the result has shown—for out of a 
population of 400,090, not one thousand have been in rebellion. He placed full 
confidence in the loyalty and fidelity of the people, and history will tell how no- 
bly they deserved it. How, then, can Sir Francis be blamable for reposing this 
well grounded belief in their fidelity! Blame we are sure cannot be atiached 
to him by any generous person, and it is not che wont of Englishmen, to tum on 
those who place unlimited confidence in their honor and integrity. 

The storm has now subsided, the atmosphere is beginning to clear away, and 
we shall be able todiscover the extent of the damage sustained. It is, we are 
sure, of limited extent, and mainly consists in a temporary derangement and 
stagnation of business. This will speedily right itself, and as soon as men’s minds 
are tranquillized, and brought back from the noise snd turmoil of war, to the arts 
of peace, things willresume their former condition. Trade and agriculture will 
revive by the renewed energies of the people, and the market that will be created 
by the government disbursements, in consequence of the large Military force 
that will be thrown into the country. But the main advantage will accrue from 
the resumption of Emigration, which has been so seriously impeded of late 
years by the wicked faction which sought to keep respectable settlers from the 
colony, for it is well known that thousands in Great Britain were prevented from 
emigrating, or directed their steps to other shores, rather than encounter the 
threatened revolution of Mackenzie, and his faction. This great repelling 
cause, thanks to Sir Francis Tlead, is now removed; the salubrity of the 
climate, and the fertility of the soil, will resume their attractions, and we look 
forward with hope full of confidence, that a stream of immigration will speedily 
set in upon the Canadian shores, giving value to property, life and ac'ivity to 
business, and causing the wilds and forests to resound with the busy occupations 
of man 

We shail be disappeinted if the Legislature of the Province do not devise 
some liberal and well concerted plan, to promote an emigration of the better sort, 
with a view of securing the great advantages we have mentioned. 

Oratorios. Madame Caradori Allan, and Mr. Brough.—This species of 
music at once the most sublime and most beautifal, has at length been fairly at- 
tempted in this city, under the auspices of as fine a soprano, and as splendid a 
bass, as ever graced the music of Handel. It is upon such occasions that the 
mind as well as the ears can imbibe the full flood of vocal harmony, and whilst 
we are listening to delightful sounds, we are also cievated above the ordinary 
level of humanity. The grand concert of sacred music which was recently 
given for the benefit ef public charities, gave proof of the power which musie 
has over the feelings, and its results added largely to the means of supplying the 
But it did more, it roused those to exertion who had rather wished 


indigent. 
The Oratorio on Monday even- 


than tried to make sacred harmony a practice. 
jng, more than confirmed previous impressions ; the ‘singing of Madame Caradori, 
and of Mr. Brough, besides that of Messrs. Jones and Pearson, and Mrs. Frank- 
lin, muat have now satisfied the musical world, th tO atorios can be effectively 
performed in this city ; and we trust, now that the foundation is laid, that those 
who have charge in such matters will proceed steadily on with them, or else that 


managers of the theatres will take the affair into their own hands. 


COLMAN Publisher and wholesale Bookseller, 114 Fulton street, has recently pab- 
S. lished a new editiou of the Young Ladies Friend, by a Lady (Mrs. Farrar.) 
“Te following testi nonials are extracts from letters recently received : 
From Joseph M. Smith, M. D., New York 
“ work treating of the same subject, which equals itin merit. The an- 
PP Bivany oor macy practical familiar ity with the subjects which at once inspires entire con- 
ss displays ¢ 


fidence. From John B. Beck, M. D., New York. 
much satisfaction the Young Ladies’ Friend, and cannot but wish for 





> 





“T have read with 


t an extensive circulation - 
il From John R. Rhinelander, M. D., New York. 

“Thave read the Young Ladies Friend, and believe its circulation must be beneficial te 
the community.” 


From Edward Delafield, M. D. New York. 


ice of 





water upon the visionary fires of those who think of forcing hypo- 


“Jt contains much ady great value: a vast amount of the feeble health,so com 
tly observed among our young females, might be prevented.” 
From Rev. J. F. Schroeder, New York. 
“I think the general circulation of it willdo much to promote the happiness of those 
for whose benefit it is designed. 


From Rev. Thomas M‘Auley, New York. 
“] have feund the style chaste, set ents correct, and the advice generally marked 
with str common sense, and a fine pecception of propriety.’’ 
From Rev. Lot Jones, New York 
“ I cordially unite in the above view of Rev. Dr. M‘Auley.” 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL AND ITS TRADITIONS. 
By the author of the ‘ Subaltern.’ 

Mr. Gleig warns these who may have expected, in perusing these volumes, 
the interest that attaches to a work of fiction, that they will be inevitably disap- 
pointed. ‘The traditions here given are the genuine traditions of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and not the fables of his brain, or even the coloured truths of a narrator who 
delights in half @ fact and half a fiction,—an admirable mixture, too, in its way. 
The object of the:present writer was to ‘‘ embody such passages of the military 
annals of England as seemed to him best calculated to make civilian readers 
aware of the claims which old and maimed soldiers bave upon their country’s 
gratitude.” Few readers, we apprehend, required to be made aware of this. 
However, our author had by his official position, access to stores of knowledge 
and opportunities of collecting traditionary subjects of interest, of which it was 
wise in him to avail himself; and no military man, at any rate, will say that he 
has wasted his time in ransacking and researching, or listening to the stories of 
old soldiers, or working up dead narrative into life, or bringing under public 
notice long-vanished veterans, who never dreamed of figuring on the page of glory, 
however glorious their exploits and adventures. There is also a considerable 
portion of these volumes which will be found to coniain matters of much interest 
\o the general reader; some of the military details may be included under this 
head, and so of course may be the relation of the adventures of Neil Campbell and 
others. The curious historical reader will find revelations that willalso attract 
his notice ; but it is the military enthusiast or idler who will be most amused, a 
large portion of the interest being especially for him. He is much bounden to 
Mr. Gleig, who has so ably executed his task. 

We quo‘e from the first book a passage relating to the first occupation of this 
noble huspita!, and to pensions then awarded :— 

“I have never been able to ascertain the exact date at which the veterans took 
possession of their new abode. That some of them were domiciled in Chelsea 
during the latter part of the reignof James II seems, however, to be proved by 
the fact, that the covering for the altar, pulpit, and desk in the chapel, as well as 
the magnificeat communion plate and black letter Prayer books which belong to 
it, were the gift of that monarch. Nor are traditions wanting relative to the 
efforts made by the king to bring back his decayed soldiers within the pale of the 
Church of Rome. He is said to have paid frequent visits to the hospital, appeal- 
ing first to one and then to another of the inmates, till a fine old warrior on a 
certain occasion cut him shert in a manner which he could neither forgive nor 
resent. ‘* Why should not you adopt the religion of your prince?” said James. 
‘« Please your majesty,”’ was the reply, ‘I was once a Catholic ; I then became a 
Protestant ; and ! should be very happy to go back to your majesty’s religion 
again, ouly when I was at Tangier, I entered into an agreement, that the next 
time I changed my creed I should become a Turk.’'—James was mortally offend- 
ed at this reply, and ceased to importune the pensioners farther.” 

** While the hospital was in progress,—that is, from 1682 till the admission of 
the invalids,—provision seems to have been made for their support by pensions 
granted out of the fund set apart for the purpose of the building. Of these, all, 
considering the value of muney at the time, were liberal, while some may be ac- 
counted magnificent. Thus, toa worn-out gentleman of the horse-guards were gran- 
ted one shil!ing and sixpence aday ; toacorporalof light horse, the same ; to a pri- 
vateof light horse, a shilling ; \o a horse granadier, a shilling ; toa corporal of dra- 
goons, nine pence ; to a private dragoon, sixpence ; to a gunner, seven pence ; 
to a serjeant of infantry, eleven pence ; to a corporal, seven pence ; to a drummer 
seven pence ; toa private, five pence. But it will be easily understood that funds 
which amounted in all to little more than twelve thousand pounds a year, could 
afford such pension only to a sinall number of persons. Hence the reader will 
not be surprised to levrn, that so late as 1689, the total amount of veterans 
subsisting upon the bounty of the crown was five hundred and seventy-nine men. 
These, including nineteen gentlemen of the horse-guards, four corporals of light 
horse, thirty-three light horsemen, and seventy five serjeants, cost the commission- 
ers an annual expenditure of six thousand and eighty seven pounds: leaving for 
the purposes of the institution six thousand pounds disposable.” 

Instead, however, of gleaning from these pages the scattered points of interest 
and seeking to connect them, we shall present the reader with what will be more 
acce ptable,—one or éwo of the despatches of the Duke of Marlborough ; and we 
doubt not that Mr. Gleig's description of the acccunt thus given of the battle of 
Blenheim, as ‘‘ simple and modest,” is perfectly just. We commence with the 
following ; it is addressed to the Right Hon. Mr. Secretary Harley :— 


“ Rederschonfeldt, August 10. 

* Sir,—I hope you will excuse me, that having been on horseback almost the 
whole day, and coming home late, very much tired, I did not write you by the 
last post from Hoghewart ,; however, I directed Mr.Cardonel to acquaint you with 
our motions, and the little news that wes then stirring.” , 

‘“* We marched the next day from thence to Scraditzel, and yesterday Prince 
Lenis marched with twenty-three battalions and thirty one squadrons to Nev- 
berg, in order to carry on the siege of Ingolstadt, and I came with the rest of the 
army to Exheim. Onthe march I received advice that the enemy decamped 
the saine morning from Biberach, and were marching towards Lawingen with a 
design, as it is supposed, to pass the Danube. Prince Eugene, who left us that 
morning, met the same news as he was going to his camp; upon which he came 
back to me, and, conswting together, we thought it advisable that he should be 
forthwith reinforced, and that the whole army should advance nearer to the 
Danube, in order to join him if the enemy passed. Hereupon | ordered the Duke 
Regent of Wirtemberg to march early this morning to reinforce the Prince with 
twenty seven squadrons, and at the same time sent my brother Churchill with 
twenty battalions over the Danube, so as to be at hand to join him if there should 
be occasion. I marched likewise to-day with the rest of the troops to this camp 
near the river, to be ready to pass on the first certain advice of the enemy's being 
goné over, which it is not doubted they will do, it being very likely the elector jas 
prevailed with the two marshals to make this march on the purpose to draw us out 
of this country, though Prince Louis will still be entirely at liberty to send 
parties to burn end ravage the rest of Bavaria, and carry on the siege at the same 


time, the enemy having no troops left except the garrisons of Murich and Augs- 
burgh.” 








‘* Camp at Hochst, Thursday morning. 

* Sir—I gave you an account on Sunday of the situation we were then in, 
and that we expected to hear the enemy would pass the Danube at Lawingen, 
in order to attack Prince Eugene. At eleven that night we had an express from 
him that the enemy were come over, and desiring he might be reinforced as soon 
as possible. Whereupon I ordercd my brother Churchill to advance at one o'clock 
in the morning with his twenty battalions, and by three the whole army was 
in motion. Forthe greater expedition, I ordered part of the troops to pass over 
the Danube and follow the march of the twenty battalions ; and with most of the 
horse and the foot of the first line I passed tae Leche at Rain, and came over 
the Danube at Donawert ; so that we all joined the Prince that night, intending to 
alivance and take this camp of Hochstadt. In order whereunto we went out 
on Tuesday early in the morning with forty squadrons to view the ground, but 
found the cnemy had slready possessed themselves of it. Whereupon we re- 
solved toattack them; andaccordingly we marched between three and four yester- 
day morning from the camp at Munster, leaving all our tents standing. Alout 
Six we caine in view of the enemy, who we found, did not expectso early a 
visit. ‘The cannon began to play about half an hour after eight. They formed 
themselves in two bodies : the Elector, with M. Marsin and their troops on our 
right, and M. de Tallard, with all bis, on our left, which last fell to my skare. 
They had two little rivulets, besides a morass, before them, which we were 
obliged to pass over imtheir view ; and Prince Eugene was forced to take a great 
compass to come to the cnemy, so that it was one o'clock before the battle began. 
It lasted with great vigour till sunset, when the enemy was obliged to retire, and, 
by the blessing of God, we obtained a great victory. We have cut off great 
numbers of them, as well in the action as in the retreat, besides upwards of 
thirty squadrons of the French which I pushed into the Danube, where we saw 
the greatest part of them perish. M.de Tallard, with several of his general 
ollicers, being taken prisoners at the same time ; and in the village of Blenheim 
which the enemy had entrenched and fortified, and where they made the greatest 
opposition, I obliged twenty-six entire battalions and twelve squadrons of dra- 
goous to surrender themselves prisoners at discretion. We took likewise all their 
tents standing, with their cannon and ammunition, as also a great number of stan- 
dards, kettle ¢rums, and colours in the action, so that I reckon the greatest part 
of Tallard’s army is taken or destroyed. 

‘The bravery of our troops on this occasion cannot be expressed, the generals 
as well as the officers and soldiers, behaving themselves with the greatest cour- 
age and resolution, the horse and dragoons having been obliged to charge four or 
five several times. 

ae The Elector and M. de Marsin were so advantageously posted, that Prince 
Eugene could make no impression on them till the third attack, at near seven at 
night, when he made a great slaughter of them; but being near a woodside, a 
good body of Bavartans retired into it, and the rest of that army retreated towards 
Lgwingen, it bemg too late, and the troops too much tired to pursue them far. | 
cannot say too much of the Prince's good conduct, and the bravery of his troops, 
on this occasion. You will please to lay this before her Majesty and his Royal 
H ghness, to whom I send my Lord Tunbridge with the good news. 

: : I pray you will likewise inform yourself, and let me know her Majesty's 
pleasure, as well relating to M. de Tailard and the otber general officers, as for 
the disposal of near twelve hundred other officers and between eight and nime 
thoasand common soldiers, who, being all made prisoners by her Majesty's troops 
are entirely at her disposal; but as the charge of subsisting these officers and 
men must be very great, I presume her Majesty will be inclined that they be ex- 
changed for any other prisoners chat offer. 


“I should likewise be glad to receive her Majesty's directions for the disposal 


Che Albion. 


of the standards and colours, whe I have not yet the number, but guess there 
cannot be less than a hundred, which is more than has been taken in any battle 
this many years. : 

“You will easily believe, that in so long and vigorous an action, the 
English, who had so great a share in it, must have suffered both in officers and 
men.” 

Such is the account of the battle of Blenheim, or Hochstadt, as it came from 
the pen of Marlborough, at a moment when, from a postscript written in his own 
hand, we learn “ he was very much out of order for want of rest. Its distinguish- 
ing characteristic is modesty ; for not only is the writer silent as to his own per- 
sonal exertions throughout the day, but he very much underrates the amount, 
both of the enemy's loss, and of the trophies which passed into the hands of the 
victors. The error is indeed rectified in future communications, from which we 
learn that upwards of eleven thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. 


“ 





FRENCH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


The Armoricain, a Brest paper contains the following acceunt of the voyage 
of the Bonite, the first French vessel that has circumnavigated the globe since 
the revolution of July :— 

The sloop Bonite, armed with twenty-two 24 pounders, and two 12-pounders, 
and carrying a crew of 151 men, under the command of M. Auguste Vaillant, 
Capitaine de Corvette, left Toulon on the 8th of February, 1836. The Bonite, 
carried out Consuls to Chili, Ecuador, and the Philipines, so that at the time of 
the departure of the sloop the individuals embarked on board amounted in num- 
berto 162. 

In order to render this voyage useful to the cause of science, Government de- 
cided that the vessel should complete a voyage round the globe, and persons were 
put on board qualified, in concurrence with the officers, to satisfy the demands con- 
tained in the instructions drawn up by the Academy of Science. M. Gaudichaud, 
therefore, Pharmaceutic Professor to the Navy, who had previously sailed round 
the world in L’ Uranie, and M. Darondeau, hydrographical engineer, embarked on 
board the Bonite, the former to devote himself to botanical investigations, the 
latter to occupy himself, slong with the officers of the sloop, with hydrographical 
works, and observations of terrestrial magnetisin. 

We learn also from the Annales Maritimes that to M. Eydoux, Naval Sur- 
geon of the first class, and who sailed round the world in the Favourite, Capt 
Vaillant intrusted the zoological section; to M. Chevalier, Enseigne de Vaisseau, 
the geological section; and to M. Fouchard, an officer of the same rank, the 
astronomical department. M. Lauvergne, who had been twice round the world 
in the Astrolabe and the Favourite, was engaged as draughtsman to the expe- 
dition. 

The Bonite on leaving France, proceeded to Cadiz, and thence to Brazil. Af- 
ter a short stay at Rio Janeiro, she visited Monte Video and the Rio de la Plata. 
After leaving that river she sailed along the coast of Pantagonia and Terra del 
Fuego, doubled Cape Horn in the middle of winter, and arrived at Valparaiso. 
The Bonite successively touched at Gobija, Lima, Payta, and reached Puna in 
Guayaquil. From the latter port, Capt. Vaillaut took bis departure for the Sand- 
wich Islands. It was his intention, we are toid, to have taken the Archipelago of 
the Gallapagos on his way, in order to draw up a correct chart of these islands, 
but the continual south and south-west winds, and the strong currents from the 
north, prevented him from putting into execution a desiga which would have 
been most useful, the position of those islands being as yet but imperfectly 
known. 

The expedition, accordingly, proceeded towards the Sandwich Islands. After 
visiting the ports of Karakakao and Kailona, inthe island of Owyhee, the vessel 
repaired to Honolulu, the capital of the kingdom, in the island of Wahoo. On 
leaving the Sandwich Isles the Bonite sailed to the Phillippines, traversing the 
Marianas, by the Channel of the Assumption. Capt. Vaillant, having satisfied 
himself that the Mangs rocks do not exist there, as some navigators have ima- 
gined, continued bis course to the Phillippines. He arrived at Manilla in Decem- 
ber, 1836, and, having landed the consul, sailed for China. He made Macao on 
the Ist of January, 1837, and after some stay sailed for Cochin China; he re- 
mained for some time at the port of Touranne, and then sailed through the Stra.ts 
of Malacca. 

The Bontte touched at Sincapore, whence she proceeded to Malacca, and frem 
the latter place to the Prince of Wales's Island. Thence she continued her 
course towards Bengal, and sailed up the Ganges, to within 30 miles of Calcut- 
ta. Capt. Vaillant greatly regretted that his instructions prohibited his visiting 
the metropolis of British India. 

On leaving the Ganges, after having made the most interesting observations of 
terrestrial magnetism, the Bonite sailed for Pondicherry, running along the coast 
of Orixa, Golconda, and Coromandel. After a tedious navigation against the 
trade wind she arrived at the chief settlement of the French dominions in India. 
Captain Vaillant there caused all the scientific works to be repeated, which 
had been executed at every port where he made any stay since leaving Europe. 
He then sailed for Isle Bourbon, where he arrived on the 11th of July last. 








Thus, at the end of eighteen months of an active and most fatiguing naviga- 
tion the sloop had almost effected her circuit of the Globe; she completed it by 
returning to France by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The voyage which the Bonzte has just accomplished presents one most remark - 
able fact. Notwithstanding the murderous climates she has visited, notwith- 
standing the sudden transitions of temperature to which her crew has been ex- 
posed, notwithstanding the activity of a navigation frequently impeded by gales, 
tempests, and contrary winds, she has not had to deplore the loss of a single in- 
dividual embarked on board of her, either among her numerous passengers, her 
officers, or her crew. No serious illness manifested itself, with the exception of 
some cases of scurvy towards the close of the voyage. 

This grati‘ying cireumstance is principally due to the enlighted plan acted on 
by M. Eydoux, Surgeon-Major, to the assiduous cares of the Second Surgeon, 
M. Sonleyet, and to the medical precautions constantly observed on board of the 
vessel. The perfect harmony which prevailed among the officers and the crew, 
and the unceasing care of the commander of the vessel, contributed also, no 
doubt, to so satisfactory a result; he succeeded in enforcing at all times the 
most exact cleanliness, and made his men dress by night as well as by day ac- 
cording to the variations of the thermometer ; he kept them most eonstantly 
occupied, endeayoured to procure them every comfort compatible with the con- 
finement of a ship, and (a thing unbeard of in the case of a French crew) he 
never allowed them to land. The greatest care was also taken to preserve the 
most scrupulous cleanliness in the lower parts of the vessel, and to expel every 
offensive smell, constantiy renewing the air by means of ventilators and per- 
fumes. , 

To have performed such a voyage without losing a single man is a fact, which, 
considering the number of the crew, will form an epoch in the maritime history 
of European nations. Nor must we omit to observe that no accident occurred 
to the vessel herself during the twenty-one months of her absence from France. 

cr 
THE ALBION—NEW NOTICE. 

The Proprietor begs to announce that the sizth volume of the ALBION com- 
menced with the first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 
hopes, supplied himself with such a number of extra copies as will enable him 
to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for. 

The Proprietor also anuounces that he has caused the two plates of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, to be retouched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 
who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spirit and beauty. These 
will be given to every subscriber who may order the paper for one year. 

A new Pilate will be issued as soon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
of being presented to his subscribers. He prefers this delay to sending forth an 
inferior production. 

In the early part of the year, the antecedent numbers of the current volume 
are sent to all new subscribers, unless ordered from any other date. 


Terms six DOLLARS per annum, payablein advance. Office, Astor Buildings 
Barclay St. 
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} Spy ae THEATRE.—For the benefit of Mr. John Graham.—It has been custom. 
‘ ary for the friends of Mr. John Graham—whose genius as a poet,and whose afflic- 
| tions from loss of sight since his arrival in this country present the strongest claims upon 
| our active sympathies—to give him an annual ball ; but of late years, the proceeds arising 
| from such means, having been found very inadequate to the object in view, instead of 
which it has been proposed to give him a theatrical benefit, and Mr. Wallack having, in 
the handsomest manner, tendered the use of the National Theatre, on very advantageous 
terms, which have been accepted. We, the undersigned, have been appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to carry the necessary arrangements into effect, and most respectfully inform the 
public, it will take place on Wednesday, the 2Ist inst.; on which occasion Mr. Henry 
JounsTon having volunteered his services, will, for the first time in New York. and this 
night only, perform his favourite character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in Macklin’s 
celebrated comedy, “ The Man of the World,” (not acted for several years). A variety of 
other entertainments will be produced, wherein the whole strength of the talented c om- 
pany of this establishment will appear. Private boxes, and seats in the public boxes, may 
be secured atthe Theatre, and at Mr. V. Clirehugh’s, 140 Fulton street, where the box 
plan now lies— 
Wm. Lennox. 
Wm. Stewart. 
John Sinciair. 
George Carnegie 
{ Wm. Fryer. 


John Patten. 

Wm. M‘Laughlian. 

Saml. P. Smith. 

Basil Dykes 

Y. Clirehugh, chairman. L¥eb10} 










O LET OR LEASE.—Possession given immediately—A Country Seat, on the Bloom- 
ingdale Road, in the,immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Huddart’s Institute, and oppo: 
site the Orphan’s Asylum. The house stands on elevated g d,a few hundred t 
from the road. It is extremely commodious, and well calculated for a large family. The 
rounds, about two and a half acres, are handsomely laid out in a vegetable garden and 
ruit trees, grape vines, &c. In addition to the usual out-houses,there is an extensive 
building for manufacturing purposes. Also, two Rooms, front building, third story of house 
188 Broadway, well adapted for light mechanical purposes. Apply to 
(Febl0—2t) JOHN LHAU, 188 Broadway. ® 
RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 3114 Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and disti hing feature of this method is the completely eeecting ot the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. . 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. (June 17—eowtf. 


T\ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice m the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CatsRractT ENTRopiuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. ’ 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of visio 

only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. a (Jan.14.-tf.) 


F Mr. and Mrs. T. who arrived in the Alligator packet or some other vessel, between 
I the Ist of Sept. and Nov. 1837, willcall at No. 14 Spruce Street, et will hear of some 
thing to their advantage. FRED. F.G/RRETT. 

Jan. 13-4t. 

















E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 
EGS to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above. 

Mc G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive practice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c , and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. ‘ asf! P 

His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free from pain for life. j 

His incarruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass all others now in use, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 

Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ church. (Sept. 9—5t.eow* 


ARLTON HOUSE.—350 & 352 Bruadway, fronting on Broadway, Leonard and Benson 

streets. The Subscriber (late proprietor of the American Hotel) offers his grateful ac- 
knowledgements to his friends throughout the country, for their patronage at that Hotel, 
and respectfully announces to them, he has been entrusted with the management of the 
above large and extensive establishment (recently erected by Joshua Walker,Esq. on Broad 
way, Leonard and Benson streets,) which will be open for the reception of company on the 
Istof January next. Itis admirably calculated to afford visitors who reside a few weeks in 
the city, an agreeable and retired home ; and may be regarded, from its commanding and 
elevated position, as the most salubrious, central and eligible public residence in the city. 
It will be conducted with strict regardto the usages and habits of private life, combining 
order and comfort in every departinent. 

A Coffee Room will be prepared by the middle of Febuary, for the accommodation of gen- 
tlemen who prefer that mode of living ; and chambers on the upper floor willbe disposed of, 
with or without board. Extensive accommodation will be reserved for families. Public 
tables will be served up daily, at half past 3 and 5 o’clock, throughout the year. 

The prices for Board, Lodging, Fires, &c. will be found on the regulations of the ‘House 
and the terms, it is confidently believed, will meet the approbation of all. 

The Tables, Wines, and other accommodations of the House, will not be surpassed by any 
other Hotel inthe United States ; and the personal exertions of the subscriber will be un- 
ceasingly directed to the comfort of those who visit theestablishment.  E. ee 

an. . 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
} po New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
yea 


ri— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, fromm New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 

TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 

Ship Sheridan—l1st October, Ship Sheridan—16th November. 

Ship Garrick—Ist Noveraber. Ship Garrick—l6th December.. 

Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—J6th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to? 

(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
Sth, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri,bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 





ee, 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,,Feb. 16, July 8, Nor. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 616, “ 2,June §8jMarchi, “ 16, “ 46, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, a eS Si tie ee | | 6 ae 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, * 8, Dec. I, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SjApril 1, “ 16, * 6, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,|} ‘“* 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ §&, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8, ‘* 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. I, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. &jJune 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,|; * 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, May 8, “ 16, “ 24] “ 16, “ 8 Feb. 1, 
Sully, \D.Lines, | * 16, “ 24, Maylé|July 1, “© 16, “= 8, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
1OHN 1. BOVD Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, a om ot Ee et Ge Fy, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, sf * @, ** 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. J, June 1, Oct. 1, * 17, © 17, “ 2, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, ~~ = aT Sr ae eae oF 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, eo, * * 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R, Sturges, a - a © oe oe 6 
President, J-M. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 27, “ 47, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, ee, * ae, aS eed ©. Oe @ oe 8, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, * 20, “ 20, “ @0,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
7 York. Liverpool. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, ° J. C. Delano, a. & © 3 = Si 2 oe ° 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marehl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, a ae ee “« 8, 


4 
Columbus, N.B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, “.¢ Sf? ff 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 : ’ 
United States, Name “3, ~§ BB “§ Bi * & FG « 
South America, | R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
as ae 
6 





Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, a e . i. da | & “ 9, 
England, B. L. Waite, i. oe. ee. i Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ee oe . “9 ; * @& 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “™ 16, 
Independence, |E. Nye, ee ee ey. @ ee WF em * SS 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 1%, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, Re BH Vee (8. Mee 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care willbe taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
_ Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
a GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y} 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. é 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independs “’ 4--< 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N erpeo, we, 





WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co. 
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